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TUFTS (UNIVERSALAST) COLLEGE, SOMERVILLE, MASS, 

The accompanying engraving presents a correct representation 
of the Universalist College in Somerville, with the adjacent build- 
ings, sketched expressly for us at the time of the recent celebration 
of its first anniversary. It has opened under favorable auspices, 
and no efforts will be spared to render it one of the most flourish- 
ing and effective institutions in the country. It owes its existence 
mainly to the liberality of Charles Tufts, Esq., of Somerville, 
while other individuals have contributed largely to its establish- 
ment. Rev. Mr. Chapin, in his address at the anniversary, spoke 
in fitting torms of Mr. Tufts’s well-directed gencrosity. He said :— 
“Dollars are worth nothing till they are sent forth on their mission 
of love to mankind. Providence has made Mr. Tufts deaf, so 
that ho cannot hear the praises of men, but he can listen to the 
praises of angels. Who would not hear the inward voice speaking 
to his noble heart? The desire of all men is to’ project themselves 
nto the future, to build thie bridge and span the arch from them- 
selves to immortality. Some sought historic fame, others pride 
. themselves upon wealth, bat more wise is ho who lays up in future 
ages an immortality by building up columns in God’s temple, by 
assisting to rear the edifice of eternal truth. He who touches the 
springs of thought, sets in motion an agency immortal in its con- 
sequences.” From the treasurer’s statement, we learn that the 


property of the College consists of sixty-eight acres of land, the 
gift of Charles Tufts, Esq., of Somerville ; a bond given by Sil- 
vanus Packard, Esq., of Boston, upon which the income, one 
thousand dollars per annum, is paid quarterly; the college build- 
ing, erected at a cost of $38,000; the boarding-house, erected at a 
cost of $9700; the president’s house, which cost $3600, of which 
was defrayed by special subscription, $1849, making the cost to 
the college, $1751; a bond of the Passumpsic Railroad Company, 
$1000; besides notes amounting to $3700. The whole amount 
subscribed to the first of August last, exclusive of the land, is 
$77,000, including Mr. Silvanus Packard’s bond for $20,000. 
The total ordinary expenses of the college are $4450; the annual 
income is $3400, leaving about $2000 to be made up annually at 


| present. Mr. Packard has offered to give $10,000 annually for 


three years, provided a like sum is contributed from other sources. 
Messrs. George W. Gage, of Chicago, formerly of Massachusetts, 
William Savery, of South Carver, Jesse Murdock and Thomas A. 
Goddard, have pledged themselves to contribute a largo sum each, 
making $5000 already secured. B. B. Mussey, Esq., has offered 
to give $10,000 the third year. Mr. Packard has intimated that 
if his proposals are accepted, he will continue to contribute till he 
has reached the sum of $100,000. The Universalist denomina- 
tion, within the past ten years, has raised nearly half a million of 
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dollars and devoted it to the cause of education. The establish- 
ment of this college, the purpose of which is to give a thorough 
classical and practical education to the students, is a great step in 
advance. The president, the Rev. Dr. Ballou, is universally 
known and respected as a man of high character and attainment, 
and particularly well fitted for the post he occupies. He is aided 
by earnest and cultivated men, who are determined to bring their 
institution to the front rank. The site of the college is well chos- 
en. It stands on a lofty eminence, commanding an extensive 
view, and, notwithstanding its vicinity to a great city, is far enough 
removed from the noise and turmoil of business. We cannot but 
think that a brilliant future is before it. The large and increasing 
denomination of Universalists feel the deepest interest in its wel- 
fare. The number of students already gathered within its walis 
is large for an institution in its infancy, and there is every reason 
to suppose that it will be soon crowded even to its utmost capacity. 
But as the demand increases, so will the means of supplying it be 
multiplied. We have already seen the liberality that has been 
manifested by individuals for its support, and their example will 
be followed by that of others. Before many years have elapsed, 
Tufts College, fostered by the litecality and zeal of its friends, 
and the energy of its president and professors, will exert a wide- 
spread and commanding influence. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE LOST HEIR: 


YOUNG AMERICAS SOLD. 


A TALE OP 1812. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORKE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVI.—[coxtixvep.] 


The party had turned into the avenue which led into the house, 
and every moment she expected to behold him who, in her eyes, 
was hateful and ugly above all others she had ever seen. But he 
was, at that moment, closeted with a man who had arrived only 
fifteen minutes before, with whom he was discussing a question in- 
volving an affair of grave and momentous import to himself. 

It was a relief, instead of his sallow, oleaginous visage, sur- 
rounded with its stringy hair, so damp as to appear as if glued to 
his forehead, to see the frank, genial countenance of a handsome 
matron beaming upon her from the open door. Numa stood ready 
to assist her in alighting from her horse, and the next moment she 
found herself encircled in the arms of her whose pleasant, smiling 
face, so different from that she had expected would greet her, 
caused her heart to go out towards her, and enabled her to find 
relief in tears. 

“ My poor child,” said Mrs. Grey, “I knew that you didn’t 
come here voluntarily, the moment I saw your sad, sweet face.” 

“Is he here 2” said Bessie, in a voice broken with sobs. 

“You mean Mr. Withers ?” 

* Yes.” 

* He is, though for the present you wont see him. He has busi- 
ness to transact, he said, which might require his attention for an 
hour or more.” 

*‘Why don’t you call him Squire Withers? He is a great man 
—he is rich,” mumbled a voice close behind them. 

Bessie started and looked up. 

“It is old Elsie,” said Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ Her mind is a little wan- 
dering at times. But let us go in; the air is cold.” 

“Is this where you keep ?”’ said Bessie, as Mrs. Grey placed a 
chair for her near the fire. 

“No; a fire was ordered here on purpose for you.” 

*O, let me go with you ; I had rather not stay here.” 

“You shall, at least tor the present.” 

“Are you the lady that is to be mistress here?” said Elsie, com- 
ing up close to Bessie, and looking her keenly in the face. 

** No, I shall never be mistress here,” Bessie replied. 

“You will be. I know better than you do. There will be a 
brave house-warming, too, and you'll be as sweet a bride as Flo- 
rence Dale was, when she came here, more than five-and-twenty 
years ago. I lived then in a little cottage just beyond the woods ; 
you can see from the window ; but I had lost my son before that. 
My son used to work for me, and help support me and my little grand- 
daughter; but after I lost him, Squire Withers found me in bread. 
It was bitter bread, though; it had tears on it. After a while, my 
heart grew hard. There were no more tears after that. I’ve leda 
merry life ever since. I must go now. I should like to stay and 
keep you company, but it is a busy day with me.” 

Through the door she opened to leave the room, came sounds 
of rude and boisterous revelry. 

“The men who were sent to meet you, and as many more, are 
in the great hall,” said Mrs. Grey. 

“Are they not British soldiers ?”’ inquired Bessie. 

“T think there can be no doubt of it, and if Mr. Withers knew 
what was for his own interest, he wouldn’t permit them to be 
here.” 

“ Who was that old lady,” said Bessie, “who left the room a 
minute ago?” 

“Her name is Elsie Cawley. Nothing is known of her early 
history. I was a child when, by the permission of Mr. Percival, 
the former owner of this plantation, she came to live in a little 
house a short distance from here. She brought a child with her; 
she called her grand-daughter, and it was generally thought it was 
through the influence of Mr. Withers that Mr. Percival permitted 
her to live where she did.” 

“ She spoke of losing a son.” 

“ Yes, but it was before she came here ; and by the strange way 
in which she always alludes to the subject, it appears to have un- 
settled her mind.” 

“ Does she still live where she used to?” 


“No; she lives here now, and has ever since her grand-daughter 
was married. It was by the invitation of Mr. Withers that she 
came. We all thought it strange, for he was never charitably in- 
clined; and ever since she has been here, he avoids her as much as 
possible.” 

An hour from this, they heard the door of the next room open. 
Bessie turned pale. It was Withers, she knew, by the soft, steal- 
ing steps, as they drew near the room where she was sitting. 

“Don’t leave the room,” said she, imploringly, to Mrs. Grey. 

“* No, not unless he commands me to,” she.replied. 

By this time, Withers stood in the doorway. 

“Good day, Miss Hamlen,” said he. “Iam glad to see you 
eneath my humble roof.” 

“If you had a spark of either honor or humanity about you, or 
a single feeling which would not dishonor a gentleman,” she re- 
plied, “‘ you would be incapable of feeling pleasure at what gives 
me so much pain.” * 


“O, you are a little homesick. That is a feeling which will 
soon wear off.” 

“Never while I am beneath a toof which ycu call yours. If I 
thought myself capable of being otherwise than miserable, thus 
situated, I should despise myself‘as much as I do the owner.” 


“If you have a taste for such saucy petulance, you may as well 
indulge it while you can. But of one thing you may be certain— 
I never undertook to bring about anything which I had set my 
heart on in which I was foiled. Sooner or later, I accomplished 
it.” 

“Even what you are pleased to term saucy petulance,” said 
Bessie, “ is preferable to cringing sycophancy.” 

“ Rest content on that score. You will find no occasion to com- 
plain of cringing or Gameny. I never make use of either, unless 
to subserve some purpose.” 

“T am certainly much obliged to you for the assurance.” 

Withers took no notice of this, except by one of his peculiar 
smniles. 

“It is now,” said he, “over seven years since your late father 
and I had some important business transactions together, and it so 
fell out as to make it in my power to ruin him. Instead of that, I 
advanced him a certain sum of money, which enabled him to stem 
the tide. He was profuse in his protestations of gratitude, and in 
promises to refund what I had let him have, at an early day; but 
I gave him to understand that there was one mode of payment, 
and only one, which I would consent to.” 

“What was it ?” 

“T told him that he had a daughter, and that when she was old 
enough, I should claim her hand.” 

“And what did he say ?” 

“ He consented.” 

“Unconditionally ? Did he say nothing about my consent being 
gained ? q” 

“There was something said about it, but he soon found whom 
he had to deal with, and as he knew he had no means of paying 
me, was obliged to let me have things my own way.” 

“And you were so ungenerous as to take advantage of his 
embarrassment ?” 

“I kept an eye to what I considered my own interest. You can 
give it whatever term you please.” 

“Tt was my father’s land, it seems, rather than his daughter’s 
hand, that you had in your mind when you made the bargain.” 

“As you were an only child, I, of course, didn’t expect that you 
would be a dowerless bride. He never told you about this bar- 
gain, I suppose ?” 

“ He never did. The reason he assigned for wishing me to re- 
ceive your addresses was a very different one from what you have 
mentioned. As you don’t deny that your chief object in making 
the condition you did, was to ultimately put you in possession of 
my father’s domain, I will willingly make over to you what claim 
I have on it, which will certainly be much more valuable to you 
without the incumbrance than with it.” 


“ You forget that, as a minor, any transaction of that kind would 
be illegal. No, Miss Hamlen; the sure way is always the best. 
I have succeeded in removing you from all such influences as 
would be likely to be adverse to my success, and I’ve nodoubt but 
that your good sense will soon induce you to listen to reason.” 

‘Permit me to assure you, sir, that you are entirely mistaken, if 
you expect me to regard you otherwise than I do now.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said Withers, after making this last remark, 
“T am obliged to devote myself to business, just at this time, more 
than usual, which will deprive me of the pleasure of spending as 
much time in your company as I could wish, and which I regret 
more on your account than even my own.” 

This was evidently intended to provoke some angry rejoinder, 
but Bessie had already been betrayed into a more bitter manifesta- 
tion of those feelings which she entertained towards him than she 
had intended, or, as she imagined, was altogether consistent with 
self-respect. She, therefore, remained silent. 

What Withers had told Bessie relative to relieving her father 
from pecuniary embarrassment, by placing such funds at his dis- 
posal as were required for the purpose, was true. It was true, 
also, that he made a proposition concerning herself, of the nature 
he had specified, but he should not have forgotten to mention that 
the debt was fully cancelled, four years after it was contracted. 
The money was received by Withers very reluctantly, who, count- 
ing on Mr. Hamlen’s easy disposition and careless habits, had con- 
sidered the debt as a guarantee to the ultimate possession of the 
coveted estate. 

He never forgave Mr. Hamlen for insisting on paying him, and 
sabsequently, by secret interc ication with one of the enemy, 
who proved a disgrace to his brother officers of the English navy, 
he matured a plan by which he succeeded in so working upon Mr. 
Hamlen’s fears as to wring from him his consent, to save his pro- 
perty, and it might be, even his life, by the sacrifice of his daugh- 
ter’s happiness. 

Two hours after Withers had withdrawn, as Bessie and Mrs. 
Grey were sitting together, a girl came to the door and said that 
there was a pedler in the outer room, who wanted to know if the 
ladies did not wish to purchase something. Mrs. Grey sent word 
to the pedler that she would be there in a minute or two, and then 
turned to Bessie. ~ 

“ Wont you go and look at his wares ?” said she. 

“I believe not, as I don’t wish to make any purchases,” was 
Bessie’s reply. 

“ You had better go. Who knows but that it may be some one 
by whom you can venture to send a message to some friend of 

yours.” 

This suggestion at once made her determine to go. The thought 
even struck her that it might be Wilton Richmend, who had re- 


sorted to this method to obtain access to her. A single glance, 
however, as she entered the room where he sat with a middling- 
sized trank, containing his wares, at his side, showed her it was 
not Wilton. He was much stouter, though, as he sat, apparently 
not so tall, and, at least, a dozen years his senior. 

At the approach of Bessie and Mrs. Grey, he threw back the lid 
of his trunk, and began to spread oat muslins, laces, ribbons and 
trimmings of different kinds, together with other light and fanciful 
articles, such as form the decorative part of a lady’s wardrobe. 

Bessie wished for nothing herself, but as she had a well filled 
purse in the reticule which hung on her arm, she could not deny 
herself the gratification of making a few trifling purchases for seve- 
ral of the servant girls, who hovered near with glistening eyes and 
smiling lips. 

Each was made happy by a few yards of gay ribbon, or a still 
gayer kerchief, whose crimson and yellow hues would appear still 
brighter in contrast with the sable brows they were destined to 
adorn. They were accepted with eager manifestations of delight, 
when they withdrew to a distant part of the room to examine 
them more critically, and forestall the pleasure they anticipated 
in wearing them, by planning in what manner their vivid colors 
could be displayed to the best advantage. _ 

Bessie made one more purchase—a few yards of fine thread lace, 
which she intended as a present to Mrs. Grey, whom she had seen 
examining it rather wishfully, but when urged by the pedler to 
take some of it, hastily returned it to the place whence she took it. 
Bessie imagined, as was tri» the case, that the high price de- 
manded exceeded her means. She contented herself, after Bessio 
had made her purchases, with procuring a supply of pins, needles 
and sewing-silk. 

“Is there anything more you would like?” said the pedler, after 
she had selected what she wished. 

‘“‘ Nothing more,” she replied. 

“You certainly will like something more,” said he, addressing 
Bessie. 

But she answered in the negative, and was about to turn away, 
when he handed her a small package done up in brown paper. 

“* Please examine what is in it,” said he. “I think what you 
find will suit you.” 

Bessie, having untied the piece of twine which fastened it, she 
caught a glimpse of her own name on the back of a little white 
package compactly folded. 

“T should like it,” said she. ‘“ What is the price of it?” 

“Examine it before I name the price, so as to be sure you aint 
mistaken as to its quality. There is no objection to your taking 
it to your room, if you wish,” he added, looking towards Mrs. 
Grey. 

Bessie understood what the look meant. 

“‘ She is my friend,” said she. “I can trust her.” 

“TI am to wait till you read it.” 

Bessie unfolded the paper, and found, as she already was well 
satisfied, by the hand-writing of the superscription, that it was 
from Wilton Richmond. 

“You may well imagine my surprise,” it said, “ when, on ro- 
turning to Mr. Ashmore’s, I found you were gone. My surprise 
was changed to the most lively alarm when I found that you had 
been made to believe that the messenger had been sent by me, for 
at first I imagined that by some fortunate chance you had fallen in 
with some friend. 

“Mr. Ashmore furnished me with a fresh horse, and I was so 
fortunate as to come across the Indian lad I requested Edith to 
write to you about, who saw a man and a young lady, who, I knew 
by his description, must be you, take the road which led to the 
plantation of Withers, and where, he said, there had recently ar- 
rived as many as a dozen British soldiers. 

“As I had been there myself this morning, I fortunately know 
some of the localities of the place. At a certain point, sweeping 
back in the form of a crescent from the shore of the river, which 
you can see by looking from one of the west windows, is a broad 
belt of trees and shrubbery, which, in the summer time, must be 
so dense as to be impervious to human foot, as well as impenetra- 
ble to the eye, and which now, though half despoiled of its foliage, 
must screen from the view of persons, in or near the house, any 
object by the margin of the river, even in broad daylight. This 
evening, at eight o’clock, I will be there. A boat will be ready to 
put us across the river, where horses will be in waiting. 

“A pedier, a man worthy my confidence, will hand you this. 
Send me word by him, if you think it possible to meet me at the 
place designated. You may trust Mrs. Grey, who may be able to 
do something towards favoring your escape. W. R.” 

Bessie tore off a portion of the paper which had been left blank, 
and with a pencil wrote thus : 

“I will do my best to meet you at the place and time men- 


tion. If I am prevented from being there as early as cit, still 
don’t give me up under an hour from that time. Bess 


Just as Bessie had handed it to the pedler, old Elsie entered by 
the outer door with the same covered basket on her arm that Wil- 
ton had seen her with. 

“Ah, here is a parcel of brave trumpery,” said she, coming for- 
ward, and peering curiously Ynto the pedier’s trunk, the lid of 
which still remained unclosed. 

“ Will you buy something ?” said he. 

“No; my day is over for such trash. The time has been when 
I flaunted my feathers and my ribbons with the vainest and tho 
merriest. What have you here in these vials ?” 

“ Essences.” 

“Is there any essence of hellebore, or the deadly nightshade *” 

“No; I have no poisons.” 

“I will distil you some, then ;” and going up close to him, she 
raised the lid of her basket. “Look,” said she, “here are roots. 
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I dug them long agp, when the sweet dew of a summer’s night 
was on their bran But it didn’t sweeten them; it only made 
them the more deadly. Say, shall I distil some of ’em for you ?” 

“No; I don’t deal in such kind of wares.” And having by 
this time put in order the disarranged contents of his trunk, he 
passed the broad leathern strap attached to it across his shoulders, 
and saying ta Bessie, as he passed her, “May you prosper, fair 
lady,” he left the house. 

“ Wont you come with me ?” said Bessie, to Mrs. Grey, as she 
turned to leave the room. 

“ You have received a message from some friend,” said Mrs. 
Grey, when they were in an apartment by themselves. 

“T surely am not wrong in thinking I may trust you,” said 
Bessie, looking wistfully into the pleasant and compassionate face 
regarding her, instead of answering her question. 

“May evil befall me and mine,”’ she replied, “ in the same mea- 
sure that I willingly bring harm on you.” 

“Read this,” and Bessie handed her the missive she had received 
from Wilton. 

“The writer says he left here this morning,”’ said she, having 
finished its perusal. ‘It must have beon Wilton Richmond, for I 
see that the note is signed with the initials of his name.” 

“Yes, Wilton Richmond wrote it. He says, as you see, that 
I may trust you, and that, perhaps, you can favor my escape.” 

“I will do everything I can, but nothing can be reckoned on be- 
forehand with much certainty. If Mr. Withers should happen to 
be at leisure this evening, and feel disposed to bestow on you his 
company, I hardly know how the affair can be managed.” 

“ What o’clock is it?” 

“Almost five.” 

“Only a little more than three hours, then, to the time appoint- 
ed. It will be long enough. 1 wish it were only one hour instead 
of three.” 

“ There will be less than one hour of daylight, and there is some 
preparation to be made. The first thing to be done is for you 
to learn the way to the place of meeting. But then what might 
appear plain by day, would be very different with nothing but 
starlight to guide you. It will never answer for you to attempt 
to go alone.” 

“What shall Ido? Can you go with me ?”’ 

“I think I had better not. If Withers should inquire for you, 
I can excuse your absence better than any one else. We must 
take Numa into our counsel. He must be ready at the moment to 
guide you to the spot.” 

“Can he be relied on ?”’ 

“Yes, and without the shadow of a fear, as far as depends on 
himself. He loved his old master, but has Tittle good will for 
this one. I will go and speak to him about it, as I may not 
have another opportunity.” 

After an absence of a few minutes, Mrs. Grey returned. 

“Ts he willing to go with me ?” inquired Bessie. 

“Yes, you may depend on him. And now, if Mr. Withers 
only keeps out of the way, and old isie shouldn’t rise up like a 
ghost in your path—for somehow she is always sure to be where 
she is least desired,—I think there will be nothing more to fear.” 

“Two such ifs in the way, as those you mention, will be hard to 
get over.” 

“We will hope, that when the moment arrives for you to go, 
that neither of them will be in the way. Withers, I have no con- 
trol over, but if I can only get Elsie seated in the chimney corner 
smoking her pipe, she will be in no hurry to leave her comfortable 
quarters. But I forget to tell you that there was some baggage 
brought here yesterday, which Withers, when he came, ordered to 
be placed in the chamber, which, since your arriral, he told me 
must be prepared for you. It belongs to you, no doubt, and there 
may be some things, such as can be made into a small bundle, 
which you would like to take with you. We will go, if you please, 
and see if it belongs to you.” 

“We sha’n’t be likely to encounter Withers ¢” 

“No; he is in a distant part of the house, quite remote from 
the apartment designed for you.” 

Mrs. Grey had a reason apart from the one she assigned in wish- 
ing Bessie to go to that chamber. It was the one containing the 
portraits of the Percival family, and now that she knew that she 
was acquainted with Wilton Richmond, she wished to witness the 
effect which would be produced on her by the striking resemblance 
he bore to Mr. Edgar Percival and his son, particularly the latter. 

“ You see what a silent company you would have had gathered 
round you, if you had remained here to-night,” said Mrs. Grey, 
as they entered the chamber. 

As she spoke, she drew aside one of the window-curtains, admit- 
ting the sunshine, which lit up one of the portraits with a sudden 
effulgence. Bessie involuntarily stepped quickly back ; for while 
it seemed to have been quickened into instant life, she almost 
thought that Wilton Richmond stood before her. 

“ Whose portrait is this?” said she, having for some time re- 
garded it in silence. 

“ Thomas Percival’s.” 

“And this ?”’ pointing to the next. 

“ His father’s.” 

“ They would either of them answer for Wilton Richmond’s por- 
trait. You surely couldn’t help noticing the resemblance when he 
was here ?” 

“ I did think he looked like them.” 

“Isn’t it singular 

“ Perhaps it is, but we often meet with things there is no ac- 
counting for. I am sorry that I didn’t think of them sooner ; you 
might then have examined them at your leisure.” 

“T should like to look at them longer, but I’ve no time to spare 
now.” 


Bessie found that the luggage referred to was hers, and select- 
ing a few things which she could not well do without, she and 
Mrs. Grey left the chamber. In a few minutes supper was ready, 
and Withers again made his appearance. 

“T hope you haven’t been lonesome ?” said he, addressing Bes- 
sie. “It cannot be possible that you have regretted more than I 
my inability to give you my poor company.” . 

This was said in a mocking way, which Bessie did not think 
herself called upon to answer. Little was said during the meal. 
It was with feelings of dismay, when they rose from the table, that 
Bessie saw Withers seat himself in a chair near the fire, as if he 
intended to remain for the evening. 

Time went on. It was more than half an hour since the old 
cloek in the hall struck seven. Bessie began to grow alarmed, as 
well as impatient. 

“ You look tired, Miss Hamlen,” said Mrs. Grey, wishing to 
give her an excuse to retire. 

“T am tired,” she replied. “I should like to go to my room.” 

“T sha’n’t excuse you till nine,” said Withers. 

Before Bessie had time to say anything in answer to this, old 
Elsie opened the door and thrust her head into the room. 

“You are wanted,” said she. “ Come—come now,” and she 
beckoned to Withers. , 

“ What does the old hag want?” he muttered between his teeth. 

“ What is that you say ?” said she, sharply. 

“No matter what,” he replied, rising from his chair. 

“Did you hear what I told you? You are wanted.” 

“I must humor her, I suppose,” said Withers ; “but I will be 
back soon.” 

It was with evident reluctance that he left the room, but for 
some reason, he did not seem as if he considered it prudent to dis- 
obey Elsie’s request, or rather command. After he was gone, 
Mrs. Grey rose, listened a moment, and then softly opened the 
door, which he had closed behind him. 

“Couldn’t you have waited an hour or two?” demanded he, in 
angry accents, as could be plainly distinguished both by Bessie 
and Mrs. Grey. 

“TI could wait, but fate wont,”’ was the answer. 

Mrs. Grey remained at the door a few moments longer, and lis- 
tened, then softly closed it. 

“ They’ve gone to his room,” said she. ‘ Now is your time. 
The soldiers are at supper in the hall, so that you will be free from 
the danger of encountering them.” 

It took Bessie but a short time for preparation. Numa was near 
at hand, waiting for her. There was brief time for the interchange 
of friendly adieux ; a fervent clasp of hands, and the words, “ God 
bless you, my child!” uttered with heartfelt emphasis by Mrs. 
Grey, and Bessie turned away, and joined the faithful Numa. 

It was very dark, the sky so clear in the morning, being now 
nearly blotted from view by dark, drifting clouds, through the 
skirts of which, only now and then, a star was visible. 

This was considered favorable, rather than otherwise, for through 
gloom so dense, even should any one chance to look from a door 
or a window, there would be little danger of being seen. Numa 
was familiar with every inch of the ground, and with steps so firm 
and elastic that they would have done no discredit to a much 
younger man, while he cautioned Bessie to keep a firm hold of his 
arm, he pursued his way. 

They soon reached the belt of woodland, on the opposite side of 
which was the spot where Wilton had told Bessie he would wait 


for her. They were obliged to keep along the edge of this for” 


some distance, the trees and shrubbery being so thick and tangled 
that a rabbit could have scarce found space for ingress. 


“A few rods more and there’s an opening,” said Numa. “I 
came before dark and cleared away a few straggling branches 
which crossed the path.” 

At the moment he ceased speaking, voices were heard in the dis- 
tance, and looking back, they beheld the red glare of torches. 

“ My flight is discovered,” said Bessie. 

“‘ Never mind; ten more steps, and we shall reach the path.” 

“ But if Wilton shouldn’t have come ?” 

“ There’s little danger of that. Here’s the opening.” 

“ Leave me, and let me find my way alone.” 

“Not till 1 can leave you in as safe hands as mine.” 

“ Wilton! Wilton!” cried Bessie. 

“T am here,” was the answer to her call. 

He had heard them coming, and had met them midway in the 
path which led through the woods. 

“Now, Numa,” said Bessio, “‘ you must return, and take with 
you my heartfelt thanks.” 

“Yes,” said Wilton; “they may not have missed you yet. 
You can manage to go back a short distance without being seen, 
and then mingle with the pursuers.” 

“ Yes—yes,” replied Numa; “there’ll be no trouble about that. 
Good-night, and I hope still to see the day when I shall again sce 
a Percival at the head of yonder house.” 

In a minute from the time they parted with Numa, Wilton and 
Bessie stood on the bank of the river. 

Harefoot said Wilton. 

‘Close at hand,” was the answer, and a boat shot from behind 
a clump of tall reeds, and almost in the same breath, the keel 
grated on the silvery sand. 

“ We must be quick, Bessie, or they’ll be upon us,” said Wil- 
ton; and snatching her up in his arms, he placed her in the boat. 

The same moment, was heard a crash of brushwood, and the 
opposing limbs of trees, and then more than a dozen men, one 
after the other, dashed into the little area, The torches had been 
extinguished, as otherwise they could not have broken through the 
barrier of interlacing branches, which had to be forcibly turned 
aside, or cut away at every step. 


“Seize him—seize him! Down with him, Tiger!” exclaimed 
Withers, speaking to a large, fierce mastiff which he had taken 
with him. 

The dog darted forward with an angry growl, but the boat was 
already afloat. 

“ Fire upon them !” he cried, in a voice half choked with rage. 

“‘ But the lady, sir,”’ a voice was heard to remonstrate. 

“ Who cares for the lady? Do as I bid you!” was the angry 
response of Withers. 

“If we fire, it will be at random. We can’t see the boat.” 


“ Wait, then—wait a minute. Some one is coming with a torch.” 


He had scarce ceased speaking, when one of the servants with a 
torch, who knew where the path was, stood in their midst. 

“ Spring forward, and let its light fall on the water,” command- 
ed Withers, “‘ and let those which were put out be relit.”’ 


In less than half a minute, the red glare of a dozen torches was 
thrown on the river, revealing the fugitives. The boat had already 
nearly reached the middle of the stream, and was skimming like 
a bird over the waves. 

“They are within musket-shot yet,” said Withers. “Is there 
no one among you who can send a bullet through that fellow’s 
head ?” 

“ Which one ?” inquired one of the men. 

“The one at the right hand. If you will do it, more gold shall 
be counted out to you before the rising of another sun than you 
were ever the owner of in your life.” 

“I could do it easily, sir, if the light of the torches wasn’t so 
unsteady.” 

“Waste no time in words. Do your best.” 

The order was obeyed, but the boat still kept on with the same 
speed as before, and the monotonous dip of the oars, in the mo- 
mentary silence-that ensued, could be distinctly heard. Withers 
uttered a bitter imprecation. 

“If one bullet wont do, let us see what a dozen can do. Take 
true and steady aim, all of you, at Aim. If the girl is hurt, it wont 
be your fault nor mine.” 

As far as could be seen to the contrary, in the flickering, uncer- 
tain light, the command was obeyed to the letter. Not a single 
shot, however, took effect, more than one having been purposely 
caused to swerve by the hand that sent it. Had this not been so, 
there would have been little chance for the fugitives to escape un- 
harmed ; for though they distinctly heard the order given by With- 
ers, the small, shoal boat, with the exception of Bessie, left them 
fully exposed. For her alone there was room to crouch down in 
such a manner as to be partially screened, though had not Wilton’s 
strong arm directed the movement, she would have had no other 
thought than to share the danger. 

Although, as has been said, not a single shot took effect, more 
than one bullet whistled by, within a few inches of Wilton’s head, 
and one, after dancing along the waves, struck the oar which he 
held with so much force that it must have been hurled from his 
hand had his grasp been less sure and firm. 

“From these leaden messengers, we have nothing more to fear 
now,” said Wilton; “for although the opposite shore, even, is 
hardly at a safe distance, before they can reload, we shall have 
time to round yonder point, when a bold shore will be interposed 
between us.” 

“Do you think we shall then be out of danger?” asked Bessie. 

“They may pursue us, for there’s a bridge half a mile further 
up the stream ; but our horses are fleet, and do their best, we shall 
have a good start of them. But I hardly think that Withers will 
run the risk of implicating himself as far as that. Some power- 
ful, though secret cause, must have urged him to take the course 
he has, and if I am not mistaken, it will need all the cunning and 
duplicity, of which he is doubtless master, to escape the reward 
he so richly merits.” 

A few more vigorous strokes of the oars, and they had swept 
round the sheltering point. ‘They were already close to the shore, 
and at a little distance from it, secured to the branches of some trees, 
three horses stood waiting. 

“T hardly need ask you, Bessie, if it is your wish to go to Mrs. 
Woodhull’s,” said Wilton, as he assisted her to the saddle. 

“ That is where I should certainly like to go,” she replied ; “ but 
if were inclined to be superstitious, as I have twice failed to reach 
there when I imagined I was fairly on my way, I might now bear 
in mind the adage that exhorts us to beware the third time.” 

“ We will brave the warning, for the sake of your being with 
those you can call your friends.” 

“Are you sure that you know the way?” 

“Tam to guide you,” said the Indian lad. 

“Yes—he is to be our guide,” said Wilton; “for though I 
could find my way by daylight, I could not trust myself so dark a 
night as this.” 

“Have we passed the place yet where the bridge crosses the 
river?” said Bessie. 

“No, though here it is, right at hand. After passing by that, 
our course will no longer lie by the side of the river.” 

Soon afterwards, on attaining a spot more elevated, they looked 
back. The mansion whence Bessie had fled, could now be des- 
cried, looming up, shadowy and indistinct, against the leaden sky ; 
while in an adjoining court, by the red and gloomy light of seve- 
ral torches, horses were seen, and men hurrying to and fro. 

“ They are preparing to pursue us,” said Bessie. 


“ There can be no doubt of it,” was Wilton’s reply. “ Withers 


will do that in a solitary place, and under cover of night, which he 
wouldn’t venture on in open day.” 

They had, by common consent, when they found that prepara- 
tion was making to pursue them, quickened the speed of their 
horses, as much as the roughness of the way woald permit. Be- 


fore long, however, the path became comparatively amooth. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


“Do you think, Bessie, that you could ride still faster?” said 
Wilton. 

“You shall see,” was her answer, and she broke into a hard 
canter, which, her horse being naturally the fleetest of the three, 
gave the others enough to do to keep up with her. 

In a minute more, there would be a turn in the road, when the 
mansion of the Percivals could no longer be seen. Wilton checked 
his horse and looked back. The thought would force itself upon 
him that the name of Percival, rather than Richmond, was the 
one he was properly entitled to. All was now wrapt in gloom. 
From one window alone, shone a light. Those who had been seen 
preparing to pursue them, he well knew were already on their way. 
In a few minutes they could be heard crossing the bridge, but the 
sound, muffled and dulled by the distance, was more like the mut- 
tering of distant thunder than the sharp clatter of steel-shod hoofs. 

Bessie, who had reined in her horse, when she saw that Wilton 
had checked his, well knew what the sound meant. 

“ Can they overtake us ?” said she. 

“If they do, they will have to heat a good mile first. Will they 
uot?” said Wilton, appealing to their youthful guide. 

“ More than that,” was the answer. 

“ Very likely, for I find that the road, since the last turn, again 
lies parallel with the river, so that the sound made by their cross- 
ing the bridge had a shorter distance to travel than they will 
have.” 

Once more urging their horses to their former speed, they pro- 
ceeded in silence. 

“We had better go more slowly now,” said Wilton, at the ex- 
piration of something over half an hour. ‘“ You, Bessie, as well 
as the horses, will give out at this rate.” 

“I could do very well still longer,” she replied ; “but if I mis- 
take not, my horse begins to droop.” 

They listened. Not a sound, save the low moaning of the 
wind, could be heard. 

“Even if they have lessened the space between us,” said Wil- 
ton,—“ which I hardly think they have,—we shall gain nothing by 
tiring our horses.” 

“ We shall soon come to a place where two roads meet, which 
will perplex our pursuers,” said the guide. 

“How long will it take us to reach Mrs. Woodhull’s?”’ in- 
quired Bessie. 

“An hour.” 

“Do you mean if we go no aster than we do now ?” 

“ Yes—I think we can.” 

“‘ By that time it will be twelve o’clock,”’ said Wilton. 

“No matter,” remarked Bessie. “ Mrs. Woodhull, if you claim 
admission in my name, will hardly refuse your request, though it 
should be at an unseasonable hour.” 

It did not exceed the time mentioned by Harefoot when they 
were at Mrs. Woodhull’s door. It was well that they arrived as 
soon as they did, for in less than five minutes after they were be- 

neath the sheltering roof, from the clouds, which for the last half 
hour had been rapidly condensing, the rain commenced descend- 
ing in torrents. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A STRANGER’S WARNING. 


For three months after an unsuccessful attempt by General 
Wilkinson to dislodge a detachment of the British, who had forti- 
fied themselves at La Colle Mill, there was no hostile movement 
of the armies of either nation. 

This repose of arms gave the American officers abundant leisure 
for relaxation and social intercourse, and such pursuits as were 
most congenial. It was during this time that Mrs. Hamlen, at 
the earnest request of her brother (Mr. Grosvenor) and his daugh- 
ter, consented to make them a visit. Bessie, of course, accompa- 
nied her mother, and Wilton was stationed so near by as to be 
able frequently to enjoy with them a social evening. Sedley Aus- 
tin, too, having, at the head of his company under General Jack- 
son, acquitted himself in a manner highly honorable to himself, in 
the series of engagements which took place with the Creek In- 
dians, came to the North, giving his friends a pleasant surprise, to 
rest on his laurels and recruit his health. 

But May had now come, and this golden episode in the heart- 
history of Wilton and Sedley and the two fair cousins to whom 
they were betrothed, was near its close. Ina day or two, Wilton 
expected to join the army of General Brown, and a weck or two 
later, Sedley was to return to the South. 

The day was so bright, balmy and delicious that May seemed 
no longer a myth, but the dainty-footed, flower-crowned goddess 
celebrated in song. Wilton and Sedley were both expected at the 
farm-house by five o’clock. It was already three; and while Mr. 
Grosvenor and Mrs. Hamlen sat together enjoying a quiet chat,Edith 
and Bessie wandered away some distance from the house to a small 
and nearly circular bay, for its green borders approximated so nearly 
at the point where its waters mingled with those of Lake Champlain 
that it had often been a pleasant pastime for ther, when they were 
children, to toss flowers across from one to the other. 

The turf was soft and smooth as velwst, and the delicate sprays 
of some willows, which grew near the water’s edge, drooped so 
low as, when swayed by a gush of the sweet May air, to brush the 
sparkles from the dancing waves. But these graceful willows did 
not all press so closely to the waters of the little bay, At one 
point, where a grape-vine had woven itself among their branches, 
they curved back so as form a little sylvan bower, where the white 
blooms of the wild strawberry and the large purple violets were 
earliest found. 

Here Edith and Bessie, after their long walk, sat listening to the 
silvery murmur of the ripples that broke almost at their feet, and 


watching the interweaving and capricious play of sunshine and 
shadow which fell among them. ‘It was not strange that 

at the outer edge of the willows, though firmly planted, should 
have been so muffled by the soft and yielding turf as not to be 
heard. When they paused, and a small though toil hardened 
hand clutched a portion of the feathery foliage and held it aside, 
and through the opening thus made, a pair of keen, almost fierce- 
looking eyes were fixed upon them, they still remained unconscious 
that any one was near. No wonder, then, taking into considera- 
tion the unsettled state of the times, that they were alarmed when 
an unfamiliar voice, scarce three yards distant, spoke to them. 


“The name of one of you is Bessie Hamlen ?” it said. 

They both started to their feet. It was a woman’s face which 
was peering at them so earnestly between the willow boughs, and 
when they saw this, their fears were somewhat relieved. 

She repeated her question. 

“One of you is Bessic Hamlen?” she said. 

“ Yes,” replied Edith, who stood a little in advance of Bessie. 

“ Which ?” 

“T am the one you inquire for,” said Bessic, stepping’ forward. 

The woman remained silent for a few moments, and looked at 
her very earnestly. As she stood regarding her, Bessie and Edith 
examined her in return. She appeared to be about forty, and was 
coarsely thongh decently clad. She was not tall, and she seemed 
shorter than she really was, her form being rather full, with that 
appearance of compactness which is imparted by severe toil, when 
the health and muscular powers are such as not to sink beneath 
the burden. Her features were well cut, though her countenance 
was crossed by many of those harsher lines planted by a constant 
tax on the physical rather than the mental energies. 

“ You will hardly be willing to believe me,” said she, when, at 
last, she appeared satisfied with her scrutiny, “but the time has 
been when I was as handsome as you are.” 

“T’ve not the least doubt of it,” said Bessie, with a voice and 
manner which could not make the woman doubt her sincerity. 

Her swarthy brow flushed, and a faint smile flitted across her 
features. 

“I came to upbraid you,” said she, “ but I shall now only warn 
you.” 

“Of what?” 

“ Never to be the bride of Ishmael Withers.” 

“ You hardly need warn me against that.” 

“TI thought you were going to be married to him.” 

“No, never, with my own consent.” 

“Then he lied to me.” 

“ Why should you feel sc much interested about me as to wish 
to warn me against marrying him ?” 

“Tt wasn’t that I cared for you that I came here to warn you. 
Once I was to have been his bride. He was then Mr. Percival’s 
steward. When he came to be master instead of steward, he 
spurned me. It was then that I made a vow that no wife of his 
should ever pass the threshold of the princely mansion where J 
should now be mistress. No one knows—no one can ever know— 
the bitterness which, since then, I have carried with me locked up 
in my heart.” 

“That, then, is what made you come here?” said Edith. 

“ It did, though, at the same time, I had a longing to look on a 
face which he told me was the handsomest and the swectest that 
the sun ever shone upon. I thought he said it to torment me. 
But she has a sweet face—one that almost any one might love.” 


“ But this Withers—he is very ill-looking, as I have been told,” 
said Edith. “ How could you love him?” 

“T thought him good then. It was before his vile and evil pas- 
sions had set their mark upon him. His serpent nature had not 
shown itself. He did not fawn and crawl, and almost partake so 
far of the curse as to cat dust like one.” 

As she finished speaking, she bent down and looked earnestly 
forward. 

“What do you see?” said Edith. 

“Some young gentlemen are coming. I am no fitting company 
for you orthem. Farewell.” 

Without waiting to hear what the girls said in reply, she turned 
away just as Wilton and Sedley, who had arrived sooner than was 
anticipated, approached at the opposite side of the willows. She 
turned away, but this was only a ruse, for she experienced an un- 
controllable desire to witness the mecting between the maidens 
and the young men who had just arrived. She saw Bessie’s face 
brighten as she bounded forward to the side of him who first 
entered the enclosure. 

“ How could you know that we were here, Wilton?’ said she. 

“ We didn’t know ; we only suspected.” 

“ We supposed you would naturally be attracted to what we 
knew was a favorite haunt,” said Sedley. ‘“ Besides, while yet at 
a distance, we heard voices.” 

“One of which, we thought, belonged to neither of you,” re- 
marked Wilton. ‘“‘ We expected to find some one with you.” 

“We must have been mistaken,” said Sedley. 

*No, you were not,” replied Edith. ‘Some one wushere. She 
left at the moment you came.” 

“ Who was it?’’ inquired Wilton. 

“ She was a stranger,” replied Bessie. “ We neither knew her 
name, whence she camo, nor where she was going.” 

“I intended,” said Edith, “to invite her to go home with us, 
and remain all night, if her own home was distant, but when she 
saw you coming, she hurried away.” : 

“ Wilton, you look sad,” said Bessie. “Has anything unpleas- 
ant happened to you ¢” 

“I was thinking of Cavendish and Weston, two of my young 
associates,” he replied. “ ‘They have both fought by my side, and 
I was near Cavendish when he fell. Sedley and I had occasion to 


pass the place to-day, where they, and man who fell with 

them, now rest. They lie side by side in a swéet, sequestered spot, 

something like this. Early flowers were blooming on their 
ves,” 

“I wish you had been there, both of you,” said Sediey, “to 
have heard Wilton repeat that beautiful ode by Collins. It was 
always a favorite, but I never realized half its beauty before. The 
lovely images which it brings up throws such a charm around 
the spot of the warrior’s last repose, that, while I listened, I could 
not help thinking that theirs was a happy, almost enviable lot.” 

“I wish we had been there,” said Edith. ‘As we were not, 
Wilton must recite the ode for us. It is some time since 1 read 
it, and I am unable to recall it to mind fully.” 

“ Yes—do, Wilton,” said Bessic. 

Wilton had one of those deep, mellow voices, full of pathos, 
which searches out and brings to view those finer and more 
subtile traits of fancy and feeling which could hardly have been 
realized so fully had the poem been read in the closet. A 
spell seemed thrown around them, as they listened to the perfect 
intonation and rich modulations of his voice as he recited the ode : 


“ How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
Bhe there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there!” 


The woman, who, unbeknown to them, had stood looking 
through the willows, when he had finished, turned away. 

“She did not deceive me,” she murmured to herself. “ She 
had rather marry the poor soldier with his handsome face, than 
the rich villain with his handsome house. It may be that the 
handsome soldier and the princely mansion will, one day, both 
be hers.” 

That evening, at eleven o’clock, Wilton bade them all farewell, 
not expecting to meet them again for a number of months. 

BE CONTINUED.] 
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ROBBER TRIBES IN INDIA. 


The Punjaub frontier, in the northern of Hindostan, has 
for a long time been infested by robber clans, who, dwelling in 
miserable villages among almost inaccessible rocks, have until re- 
cently bade defiance to all the efforts of the British government to 
arrest their career of robbery. Recently, a band of these outlaws 
descended from their mountain fastnesses, and after murdering 
nineteen ants, carried off a considerable amount of property. 
The English commander of the troops in the neighborhood there- 
fore resolved to try a new expedient, rather than to advance against 
them as heretofore, in force. He established a strict blockade, 
stopped their trade, seized their supply of salt, caught a chief or 
two, and all their bullocks, and waited for distress to do its work. 
The tribe submitted. They possess much wood on their bleak 
hills ; and they were ordered to bring in fifteen thousand maunds 
of firewood, and stack it on the scene of the murder. The savages 
found the labor almost intolerable. They pleaded for permission 
to pay in cash, but the request was refused, and, for three months 
the tribe must work like convicts for the benefit of the public 
works. The wood was saleable in Kohat, so that they are paying 
the debt both in person and in property, and with interest. When 
this task is complete, the chiefs must be ransomed. This is a 

int of honor, and the ransom, like the fine, must be worked out. 
The lesson will not be speedily forgotten. While the clans have 
gained the plunder of a few houses and the pleasure which may 
accrue irom nineteen successive murders, they have lost their chief 
and all their cattle, three thousand rupees, and the severe labor of 
three long months.—United States Gazette. 


FINDING MONEY IN EGYPT. 


A vill lately found some money in the bank of the Nile by 
accident, but not by happy accident; for what is good fortune in 
the West, is a mis ne in the East, so reversed is the order of 
things in the latter. The villager was in a boat, with three others, 
and running their boat into “the bank of the river, stove in an 
earthen jar buried in the soil and containing money. Three of 
the trovers took some ; the fourth, being a cautious man, and hav- 
ing his doubts as to the co uences, (lid not. The circumstance, 
of course, came to the ears of the nearest governor, and the men 
were all put in prison. First, they were all bastinadoed for keep- 
ing the thing from him ; and next, because they did not produce 
as much as the governor considered they must have taken. The 
poor fellows gave op all; but why should the governor believe 
they had given up all, or that one of them had taken none? A 
little more beating and a little more imprisonment had the desired 
effect of producing more money, the unlucky finders being glad 
to take some from their own stores at home, besides what they 
taken from the accursed jar in the bank, to satisfy the hungry 
and cautious governor.—G. 7. Lowth’s Egypt. 


A MORAL WELL POINTED. 
Sophronius, a wise teacher, would not permit his grown-up 
sons and daughters to associate with those whose conduct was not 
pure and upright. ‘Dear father,” said the gentle Eulalia to him 
day when he forbade her, in y with her brother, to visit 
clatile Lucinda, “you must i i 
would be 
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_ in silence a dead coal from the hearth and reached it to his daugh- 
ter. take it.” She did so, and 
behold, her delicate white was soiled and blackened, and, as 
it chanced, her white dress, too. We cannot be too careful in 
e handling coals—even if they do not burn, they blacken. So it is 
with the company of the vicious.— Hervey. 
Decision or it no man or woman is 
ever worth a button, nor ever can be. Without a man becomes at 
ea once a good-natured nobody; the verty-stricken possessor of 
a but one solitary principle—that of everybody under the 
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——- 
PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
The good look ng man, 


faces us on 


an of some interest just at 
present, from the fact of his being 
affianced to- the Princess Royal ot 


England, to whom he is to be married 
about a twelvemonth hence. These 


princel i are rarely affairs 
ofthe hear, the bri eand bridegroom 
being 


purely dictated by policy, 
but are also affairs of the heart. C) 
believe that the union of Prince Al- 
bert and Queen Victoria was a love- 
match ; that of Louis Napoleon and 
the Countess de Montijo certainly 
was, for it brought him no political 
strength. The engagement between 
their prince and the daughter of Queen 
Victoria is very favorably received by 
the Prussian courtiers and people. 
They see in it another tie to a coun- 
try whose name is powerful no less 
for its stren than its integrity. 
They boast of the virtue, uprightness 
and Loser of the prince who is now 
the suitor; they laud the princess 
royal, and —_~ compliment upon all 
eo strove to bring abont the union. 
With the Prussians, the idea of this 
alliance causes quite a rage; with 
Britons, such matters are treated in a 
different way. The fire of the Ger- 
man is lost in the cold calculations of 
the Englishman, who resolves most 
matters to a condition of pounds, 
shillings and pence ; and so soon as 
the proposition is put forward that the 
royalty of Enyland be further alloyed 
by the royalty of Prussia, argues that 
as Prince Al brought nothing in 
with him, the princess royal should 
take nothing out with her. These 
notions may be very mundane and 
coarse, but upon these points we are 
not at present expatiating. It is suf- 
ficient for us here to state facts. An- 
other order of the public look with 
anxiety to the future bearing of the 
union ; they fear lest the low political 
morality of Prussia embroil the Eng- 
lish in disturbances neither necessary 
nor advantageous. These, however, 
are counterpoised by those who believe 
that if the princess royal be united to 
Prince Frederick William, the sym- 
ies of the two countries will be 
more congenial, and the reasons for a 
ul and unanimous policy more 
urgent. In short, the opinions ot 
England are so evenly balanced that, 
as a whole, she will neither be san- 
gaine nor sorrowful. But on this 
side of the water, the matter is . 
ed simply with curiosity ; for, fortu- 
nately, the marriages and divorces of 
royal families do not concern us in the least. We sympathize with 
the joys and sorrows of crowned heads only as they are members 
of the same human family, rank being with us a matter of perfect 
indifference. 
WARWICK CASTLE, ENGLAND, FROM THE AVON. 

We recently presented our readers with a view of this famous 
old castle as it ap in the pomp and glory of feudal times, 
and we now sketch it in its present condition, with its towers rising 
above the wooded shores of the classic Avon. The point of view 
from which our sketch is taken is a favorite one with artists, as 
they have here a charming landscape with all the features arranged 
in perfect harmony. The history of the old pile is quite interest- 
ing. Warwick Castle stands on the northern bank of the river, 
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some eight miles from Stratford. The era ot its first erection is | 
doubtful; and Dugdale, though he speaks but doubtfully, from | 
the authority of Rous, ascribes it to a daughter of King Alfred, | 
who, according to that monk, in the year 915 caused the dungeon 
to be made, which was a strong tower, raised on a high artificial 
mount of earth, near the river. ‘It appears,” says the author of 
the “ Memoirs of the House of Greville,” “by Domesday Book, 
that the castle belonged to the crown in the time of King Edward 
the Confessor, as a special stronghold for the defence of the mid- 
land parts of the kingdom, and that Turkill was governor thereof | 
for the king.’”” Some remains of this ancient work were visible in | 


Dugdale’s time ; the mount is still to be seen on the west side of | 
the present castle. At the conquest, William employed Turkill 
de Warwick to enlarge and fortify it; for which purpose four | 


( Rous says twenty-six) houses belong- 
ing to the monks of Coventry were 
destroyed ; but on its completion, he 
entrusted it to the custody of Henry 
de Newbargh, his countryman, whom 
he created Earl of Warwick. 
Plantagenet, created Earlof Warwick 
by his brother Edward the Fourth, 
resided here, and began to strengthen 
and beaatify this castle, and proposed 
many magnificent improvements ; but 
being prevented by his imprisonment 
and death, it came to his son Edward, 
during whese minority John Hagford 
was appointed constable ; and in the 
second of Richard the Third, Hum- 
phirey Beaufo, his son-in-law, was 
yoined with him in that charge. From 
this time it continued long in the pos- 
session of the crown; but Edward the 
Sixth, in the first of his reign, 
advanced John Dudley the earldom 
of Warwick, granting him this castle, 
with divers lands which had belon 
to the former earls. All these, on hi 
attainder escheated to the crown, 
were, by the favor of Queen Eliza- 
beth, ia the fuarth year of her reign, 
granted, with the title, to Ambrose, 
\ his son; he dying without issue, it 
S reverted to the crown, and there rest- 
: ed till the second year of James the 
First, when that king granted it in 


fee to Sir Faulk Greville, Kre., whom 
WSO he afterwards created a baron. The 
SS castle then being in a very ruinous 
SEY condition, the strongest part serving 
for the county gaol, Sir Fulk expend- 


ed £20,000 in its reparation and ¢m- 
bellishment. From him it descended 
to Francis, created Earl Brooke, of 
. Warwick Castle, in the twenticth of 
Wr George the Second, and Earl of War- 
wick on the 27th of November, 1759. 
In the civil war it was made a garri- 
son for the parliament by Lord 
Brooke, and besieged by Lord North- 
ampton in 1642, who surprised the 
artillery and ammunition bringing 
down from Londoa for its defence. 
It was then commanded by Sir Ed- 
ward Peito, who, though he had only 
one small piece of ordnance and a few 
muskets, defended it sixteen days, 
until it was relieved by Lord Brooke. 
The prisoners taken at Edge Hill 
were confined here. Robert, Lord 
Brooke, in the time of Charles the 
Second, much embellished the whele 
building, and particularly fitted up 
the state apartments. rock on 
which this castle stands is forty feet 
higher than the Avon; but on the 
south side, it is even with the town. 
From the terrace there is a beautiful 
prospect. The rooms are adorned 
with many original paintings by Van- 
dyke, and there is one apartment not 
inferior to any in the royal . 
Across the river, near the Castle 
Bridge, is a stone-work dam, where 
the water falls over it as a cascade, under the castle walls. War- 
wick Castle, among many other objects of interest, contains a most 
magnificent marble bacchanalian vase, of astonishing dimensions, 
it being seven feet in diameter and twenty-one in circumference, 
which is encircled on the outside with fruit leaves and branches of 
the vine, the latter being entwined so as to form two massive han- 
dles with grotesque masks at the end of each; the whole being in 
exact proportion to the magnitude of the vase. This unique spe- 
cimen of ancient sculpture was discovered in the baths of the Em- 
ror Adrian, and presented by the Queen of Naples to Sir William 
[amilton, the British ambassador at that court, by whom it was 
forwarded as a present to the late Earl of Warwick, who erected a 
splendid greenhouse for its reception. This tine old feudal castle 
is an object of interest to all travellers in Ergland. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE OLD MILL WHEEL 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


There's music in the glen, 
Where the bright water tosses, 
As the rocky shelf it crosses, 
With a never-ending song 
That the echoing hills prolong, 
And give back again and again. 
From the dam on the hill 
Pours the white wave at will, 
But the old mill wheel stands still. 


There's a rushing in the glen— 
A movement of life 
In the wild waters’ strife, 
In the tossing of the trees 
In the arme of the breeze 
That shakes them again and again ; 
There's life and there's will, 
The deep gorge to fill, 
But the old mill wheel stands still. 


There's sunshine in the glen— 
It glitters on the branches, 
On the white wave as it launches 
Like an arrow from the bow, 
Or an avalanche of snow 
Ever falling, falling, falling—but then 
Though the pleasant sunbeams fill 
The gorge beneath the hill, 
Black and cold stands the wheel of the mill. 


It stands a thing apart— 

A shadow in the brightness, 

A spectre in the lightness, 

Amidst the music dumb 

In the sunbeams black and numb ;— 
Like a sorrow-stricken heart, 

That no pulses ever thrill, 

That no joys of life can fill, 
So the old mill-wheel stands still. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


OUR ALLIE. 


BY ELLA DAVIS. 


Tues never was but one such child as Alice Leighton, and we 
who have known her from her babyhood, numbered among our 
everyday blessings of free air and sunshine and showers, always 
“our Allie.” She was not a beautiful child, as artists count love- 
liness. No golden curls imprisoned the sunbeams, or brilliant 
lips tempted the stranger’s kiss—“to common eyes a common 
child,””—to us a child-angel was our Allie, whose life was a new 
evangel. To have seen her, sitting in some hidden corner of a 
crowded room, one might carelessly have passed by the little 
drooping furm, and dull, colorless cheek, unless, indeed, some 
chance word started her into life and interest; then the soul-lit 
glance of those large, earnest gray eyes, with their dark, heavy 
fringes, and the delicate tracery of the bluc veins on that broad, 
calm brow, would defy forgetfulness. 

No one at whom Allie ever looked with those mirror-like, truth- 
telling eyes of hers, ever did forget her. And it was thus Mark 
Lee, our minister’s son, first saw her, when she was but a tiny 
child, and he a youth in the first flush of early manhood. It is 
true, he had often before, on his way to college at morning, passed 
a little pale child, carrying a store of books, and on Sunday re- 
cognized the same wan face, rendered more wax-like under the 
deep black of the mourning dress, in the farther corner of the 
Widow Leighton’s pew ; but it was at the children’s gathering at 
his tather’s house, he first saw our Allie as she was. He was pass- 
ing her low seat, when something he said, but a sentence carelessly 
uttered, waked an echo in the depth of her soul, and for a moment 
those heavy lids unveiled their treasures, and she met his glance. 
From that time Mark knew our Allie, or I should say he began to 
learn her; for all the strange contradiction of her wondrously 
blended nature, still attuned to its own perfect harmony, one could 
only learn gradually. Her shrinking sensitiveness to slight, of 
tone or look, and her modest, firm confidence of action when re- 
sponsibility rested upon her; her childlike innocence and win- 
someness that caressed its way to our hearts; and her marvellous 
womanliness, giving a quaint, odd propriety to her little old- 
fashioned ways, were only to be reconciled by those who knew and 
loved her. And they trembled as they studied her; for in the low 
tones of her sweet voice, the quick coming of the rosy blood to 
the pale cheek, and the tear that a word might call to the soft eyes, 
were “ woman’s tenderness—how soon her woe.” 

Allie had few playmates among the children, for though she 
was always gentle and kind with them, and loved to watch them 
in their sports, she rarely joined them. When they romped and 
shouted on the green, she chose her coel, shady seat under the old 
oak ; where, in breathing the fragrant air and pleasant sunshine, 
listening dreamily to the melody of birds, the silvery rustling of 
leaves and the laughter of childish, merry voices, she traced the 
blended shadows of the wind-stirred leaves on the long grass with 
the sun-flecks peeping between, unconsciously daguerreotyping on 
her heart refreshing sights and sounds that memory in after days 
would give back to obscure the sterner realities of the present. If 
agarland were to be woven, a knot of daisies and buttercups to be 
tied, or a little hand or foot, wounded by a thorn, to be bound up, 
no one could do it half so well as Allie Leighton. 

They all.joved her, and were proud to be her friends, but when 
she bade them “ good-by,” and came slowly over the meadow to- 
ward home, they all seemed to think it better she should be alone, 


for they would say, as they saw her at the cast window peeping 
out between the heavy honey-sugkle clusters, “ Allie is resting, she 
so soon gets tired.” 

Mark Lee wasn’t a child though—so very often, afier that me- 
morable evening, he found his way to the Widow Leighton’s cot- 
tage, and a pretty picture Allie and he made, as they bent to- 
gether over the same book or slate, his well-developed, manly 
form contrasting finely with the fairy-like fragileness of her sym- 


_mctry, and the calm mildness of his clear blue eye, with the eager, 


wondering restlessness of hers, for Allie often found her school- 
tasks wearisome enough, till Mark’s careful, patient renderings and 
gentle teachings rolled some great stone of difficulty from her 
path. Then how lightly her low laugh rang out as her bright face 
met his look of earnest love so fully, so frankly ; for it was but a 
child’s gratitude that beamed from her eyes, a sister’s love for a 
dear brother that looked out from their clear depths, so purely that 
angels might have smiled on it. 


How often in her artless innocence, and how thankfully, Allie 
spoke of ‘‘ dear Mark’s kindness in devoting so many evenings to 
her, it must be so dull, so wearisome for him.” Little knew «she 
of the rich reward he reaped even while he sowed, as he took so 
often her tiny hand in his and lingered, teaching her school-tasks, 
and conning the while—all unconscious] y—for himself a bitter life- 
lesson, with the small white fingers almost enveloped in his own. 
In the changeful light of her speaking eyes, the gleaming of her 
sunlit hair, the touch of her childish hand, the tones of her well- 
known voice, and the sound of her light footfall, were a soul-thrill- 
ing charm to him ; her very presence was a fount of happiness, so 
quiet and calm that he could not but drink often of its thirst-crea- 
ting waters. Little, indeed, dreamed she of the priceless treasure 
her being was to him. 

Allie seldom now carried the store of books herself. It so hap- 
pened that Mark was often near the gate when his little friend 
came out at morning, and the evening found him always making 
smooth the rough paths of learning for her. Very often on the 
weekly holiday Mark’s carriage waited at the door till Allie, in 
her spotless sunbonnet and snowy dress—for white was a fancy of 
hers and they indulged her in it—appeared on the door-stone, her 
little basket swinging on her arm, already equipped for a day’s 
journey. 

With a laughing good-by, he lifted the small, light figure to its 
seat, and springing up beside it, they rolled away over the hill. 
Mark always knew where the ripest, sweetest berries grew, and 
when the lake was most thickly strewn with the Lotus lilies ; may- 
hap, he knew too when Allie was most herself, and would chatter 
away unrestrained, telling all those childish fancies, to the ear 
alone that best loved to hear them, away in the strawberry mead- 
ow kneeling over the low vines, her little sunbonnet thrown back 
from her pure brow, shading to a darker hue her brown hair, her 
cheek flushed with the sun’s kiss, and the excitement of pleasure, 
and her glorious eyes so fearlessly meeting his, for he had often 
seen her thus ; or, gliding over the lake’s still bosom, strewn with 
the broad green leaves, and starred by the snowy blossoms, their 
perfume rising like an incense about her, with those tiny hands 
outstretched, eagerly grasping for her treasures, meanwhile his 
loving, almost adoring glance, telling that to Aim she was the 
purest, loveliest flower of all. With what gentle force he clasped 
those outspread hands and folded them with a quiet “T’ll get 
them, Allie—you must not endanger yourself, for 1 promised to 
give you back safely to your mother at evening.” 

The widow was always at the door listening for the sound of 
wheels, and looking anxiously over the brow of the hill for the 
first glimpse of her darling. Gratefully she clasped her as Mark 
lifted his little lady to her side, then returning for her basket, laden 
with its fragrant burden of bright berries and peerless blossoms, 
with an almost reverent kiss on the child’s hand held out to re- 
ceive them, he bade her good-night. 

Pleasant seasons rolled by in quick succession ; and many rides 
Mark gave his little friend when the summer days were long ; 
through green lanes, by flowering hedges, by whispering streams, 
brightly gleaming in the golden sheen of sunlight, through the 
soft dim twilight of leafy old woods, and as often, when lanes 
were white with snow, crackling and sparkling beneath them, the 
woods were gemmed and crested by the frost king, and the little 
streams were silent at his icy touch. It were a difficult question 
to decide which was the happier then, the gleeful, careless child 
abandoning herself to the impulsive physical delights of her new- 
found pleasures, or the strong man, forgetting for the time the 
great world, alike its cares and joys, living only in the life of his 
little spirit-like companion—for surely none other than elfin were 
the changes that came over her in those pleasant days. Now a 
merry, laughing child, lightly tripping on before him, gaily fling- 
ing back flowers on the air; again a self-possessed tiny woman, 
uttering only strange, quaint thoughts and feelings, till he gazed 
on in very wonder at the fair young face beside him, so demurely 
upturned to his, almost expecting to sce it visibly change into a 
similitude of the old, old thoughts beneath it. 

Very glad and happy was the Widow Leighton to see them 
thus together; for she knew our Allie would shortly need some 
other guide and protector than herself. Care and suffering had 
made the language of her heart like one of old, “ Few and evil 
have been the days of the years of my pilgrimage ;” and only for 
Allie’s sake would she have had them lengthened. Therefore, as 
she noted, with the quick eye of a mother’s love, the tender, cher- 
ishing, almost womanly care of the minister’s son for her only one, 
she calmly and trustfully thanked the God of her widowhood that 
one so well fitted to guard and keep the sacred treasure had chosen 

to wear on his heart her life’s one gentle blossom. And so peace- 
fully, joyfully, one blessed summer morning she waked among the 
white-robed throng in the New Jerusalem. By the side of the 


mound where the forget-me-nots dotted the grass over the resting- 
place of the companion of her youth, they buried her. 

Poor Allie, the sunlight seemed forever shut out from her spirit’s 
sky, and her rare, sweet smile became rarer and sadder. Now it 
was that the deep, pure unselfishness of Mark’s love became so 
beautifully apparent. ‘The unobtrusive kindnesses which strewed 
her way were numberless ; now it was a cluster of the rarest flow- 
ers from the rectory garden, a basket of choice fiuit, or a book of 
gentle, soothing thoughts and heart-reaching truths, marked in 
diverse places by his familiar hand, till it seemed they must find 
their way to her heart’s holiest of holies. As the first bitterness of 
her desolation wore away, she learned to look for his coming, to 
know Ais step on the gravel-walk from the host of kindly friends 
who daily came to her; to love to wander with him at sunset to 
the churchyard ; and she did indeed repay Mark’s noble devotion 
with carnest, heartfelt gratitude, that was Jove in all but its sacred- 
ly guarded secrecy—its shrinking timidity ; for Allie’s frank, lov- 
ing greeting and warm clasp of the hand was only sisterly. 

But changes came. Mark could linger no longer to gaze on her 
pale cheek and snowy, blue veined temple, at the vine-wreathed 
east window, as she bent daily over her mother’s book—the best of 
all—conning its sacred pages, for Allie had left her native village 
for a distant city, where her mother’s only brother had offered her 
a home. 

She had just learned to look out upon the dusty streets and into 
the windows of her opposite neighbors, whose tall dwellings 
seemed longing to shut out even God’s sunshine from her—just 
learned to banish from her rebellious memory the green hillside 
and broad meadows of her village home—when she recognized 
one evening among the hurrying throng on the pave, a familiar 
form and step. In a moment, “ Dear Mark!” “ Dearest Allie !’”’ 
sealed her recognition. Mark, too, had come from the quiet woods 
and hills to make the crowded Babel his home. Allie had left 
him closely pursuing his studies; for the sacred calling of his 
fathers, for generations back, had been also the choice of his life. 
“To proclaim glad tidings of great joy” from the desk from 
which for nearly half a century his father had preached the ever- 
lasting gospel, had been the holy dream of his childhood—the 
longing aspiration of his boyhood—and strong in the glorious de- 
termination of his youth, he little thought that even here, in the 
very citadel, the tempter so soon would overthrow him. 


But Allie went from him and with her the light of his soul. 
His love for her had strengthened with his strength, and even he 
knew not its power till he found that life itself was an insupport- 
able desolation without her. He must see more of the world and 
men, he argued—his heart whispered the while that it was more of 
Allie. He wrote to a friend of his father’s, one of the merchant 
princes of America, expressing a wish to come to the city. A 
place in the counting-house was offered him and he gladly accept- 
ed it. 

Not daring to ask his father’s blessing, he left the home of his 
childhood, and with it its calm content and joy. If his sin was 
great, so great was his temptation, and sad his expiation. To 
Allie, alone and a stranger as she was, Mark’s familiar face be- 
came doubly dear; and he, making few other friends, resumed the 
evening comings as of old. Allie, no longer “little Allie,” but a 
fair, graceful maiden, was wondrously changed since the evening 
of the children’s party. The little frail form had expanded to the 
rounded beauty of carly womanhood; the dull, pale languor of 
her cheek had given place to a fresh, clear whiteness, just tinged 
with the warm bright blood; and then those eyes, that grew in 
witchery with each year of her life, there was no fathoming their 
lustrous depths, unless, indeed, they chose to reflect for a moment 
the true heart that lived beneath them ; the silken masses of brown 
hair, arching away from the calm, pure brow, and gracefully dis- 
posed around her small, exquisitely formed head ; all these gave 
her a rare, high beauty even to a careless eye ; how must, then, 
their charm have bound one who, like Mark, had watched daily 
their budding and slow ripening into perfection? Noiselessly, but 
surely, through the long years, the silken web had been woven 
that now so inextricably entangled the fibres of his life, and a vic- 
tim most hopelessly and pitiably resigned he was. 

Again he rendered himself indispensable to Allie. He brought 
to her the newest and the oldest books, and taught her when and 
where and how to read them. He unveiled before her enraptured 
gaze the fairy-builded worlds of painting and poetry. He bore 
her nightly to brilliant halls, where voices of heavenly melody held 
entranced strong man and peerless woman, while her heart-strings 
trembled and thrilled to the wondrous harmony ; and in her glad- 
ness he was glad. To have seen Allie happy for an hour was a 
fount of happiness for days; and this perfect love it was that 
beamed in every feature of his, that trembled in his voice, and 
lingered in his touch, till all but Allie read aright that the worship 
of his life was offered at her shrine. To her its very unguarded- 
ness was its most effectual concealment; for Mark’s ceaseless kind- 
ness and tireless devotion were as necessary to Allie, and as free as 
the air, and she partook of both with gratitude and gladness, un- 
fettered by a thought of repayment. She had been an ailing child, 
and he a strong man, who in the fullness of his love and pity, 
had made for her the joy of her happiest hours—she a simple girl 
and he her loved and revered brother. Had she for one moment 
thought of him as otherwise, had she dreamed that one so noble, 
so glorious in goodness, could have loved and wooed “little Allie’ 
for his wife, her heart would have answered -all her unspoken 
questions. But happily, unconsciously, she lived and loved her 
brother Mark more and still more day by day. 

As time wore on, Mark rapidly grew in favor with the men with 
whom he daily mingled, and so made many friends. Among 
these there was one whom he most frequently mentioned to Allie, 
as the truest, noblest man of all, often exclaiming, with the gener 
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ous enthusiasm which characterized him, “I’m sure, Allie, you 
would love him if you knew him;” while she smilingly replied, 
“ Surely, Mark, if he is worthy of your confidence he would be of 
mine.” 

Poor Mark ! little recked he of the fatal truth he uttered, for 
was not Allie his own treasure, a part of his soul’s life? and must 
not she love what he loved always, and as he loved? 

Running in hastily one pleasant evening, he exclaimed ; 

“ Quick, Allie, get your bonnet. I’ve something new to show 
you, and I’m sure you want to see it.” 

“ Never a moment to be wasted, with you, is there Mark?” said 
she, laughingly, as she left the room to obey him, and soon they 
mingled in the human current on the moonlit pave. 

Hasting on to the crowded thoroughfare, where the gaily lighted 
windows eclipsed the moon’s rays, they paused before the well- 
known entrance to the Gallery of Arts, where they passed so 
many happy hours. Once in the brilliant hall, Mark threaded his 
way till they stood opposite the celebrated group, “The Moral, 
the Physical and the Intellectual.” 

“Now, Allie,” said he, “ this painting is what we have come to 
see, and I must know what you think of it before I commit my- 
self by an opinion. The impersonations are from your own sex— 
now as a woman, are either of them your ideal, and which one ¢”’ 

“ Mark, Mark! you bewilder me,” said Allie. “Give me at 
least time to ascertain the subject of the picture, the artist’s idea, 
and five minutes to think, before you compel me to answer.” 


Ag she turned from him, and stood silently and earnestly con- 
templating the painting, his eager eye was bent as earnestly on 
her. Passingly lovely indeed was the perfect flower that had blos- 
somed from the pale bud of the widow’s cottage. The snowy 
whiteness of her flowing dress as it fell in soft folds upon her 
graceful form, alone was the same. A mantle of blue silk fell 
carelessly from her shoulders, and her straw bonnet with its simple 
ribbon, shaded a brow more purely beautiful to him than the 
most heavenly of the trio her spirituelle eyes were gazing on. 

At this moment a hand was laid on his shoulder, and a familiar 
voice saluted him with a whispered : 

“Mark Lee, you are among closer observers than books and 
trees now, and should learn to carry your secrets in your heart, not 
in your eyes.” 

At the sound of Mark’s name in a stranger’s voice, Allie turned 
quickly round, and Mark, recovering himself in a moment, pre- 
sented to her: 

“« My friend, Mr. Graham, Allie ; his name, at least, is not un- 
familiar to you. Mr. Graham, Miss Leighton.” 

With a faint blush, she returned, by a smile and a bow, the 
marked empressment of the stranger’s salutation, and turned 
again to the picture. Frederick Graham had been spoken of so 
often by Mark that, unconsciously to herself, Allie had entertained 
a strong desire to meet him, and as he now appeared, few men 
could have made a more favorable impression upon her. He was 
tall and gracefully formed, with a well-carried head, adorned with 
heavy masses of hair, raven black, thrown from and contrasting 
finely with a brow singularly fair; dark “ magnetic’ eyes, and a 
fascinating smile disclosing treasures of teeth, faultlessly regular 
and white. These, with a manner of rare ease and elegance, and 
a soft, musical voice, made the charm of his presence complete to 
her. To a more practised observer than Allie, however, or one 
less true and singlo-hearted than Mark, the very perfection of the 
polish of his manners, and the careful modulation of his silvery 
voice, would have suggested a lack of what would have more than 
compensated for these external graces—an honest, manly heart. 

“ Well, Allie, said Mark, after a slightly awkward pause, “ what 
conclusion have you come to ?” 

“T scarcely can tell,” she replied, “what I really think of the 
picture, and if I could it would be mere presumption in me to ex- 
press it, but since you have demanded an answer, I must hazard 
the admission that neither of the figures is perfect, to my taste; 
from the fact that the idea of the picture is entirely distasteful to 
me. I cannot, in my own mind, so entirely disconnect the one 
from the other as the artist has striven to do.” Her color deep- 
ened as she hastily proceeded, for she felt that the stranger’s eye 
was bent upon her with increasing interest ; “and I fancy even he 
has not succeeded, for the face of the intellectual is not that of a 
De Medicis, and implies the moral—the moral, without either of 
the others, could be but a pure thought, a hymn, or a prayer—and 
the physical alone would be a beautiful idiot. So to me the 
picture could only be made lovely, or true to my ideal of my own 
sex, by reducing the trio to a unit, and blending the three in 
one.”’ 

“Will Miss Leighton allow me to thank her for her better ex- 
pression of my own idea of the group* And were the artist pre- 
sent I might be able to suggest an impersonation from the com- 
pany this evening, which should be the most perfect possible blend- 
ing of his ideal attributes.” 

The tone in which this was said was not more marked than the 
Strictest etiquette would allow, but a glance of his keen black eye 
applied it well ; or, why did the bright blood so quickly crimson 
Allie’s check and brow 

After a short exchange of opinions, they left the hall together, 
and the stranger bade them good evening. As his step died away 
behind them, they walked on in silence, until Mark hesitatingly 
said ; 

C. Frederick Graham is anxious to know more of you; 
shall I give him the opportunity by accompanying him to your 
home, some evening ?”” 

“ Certainly, Mark,” was the reply ; “any friend of yours would 
be a welcome guest.” 

Were not these the first insincere words Allie had ever spoken 
to her childhood’s friend? But by these the die was cast, and to- 


gether they then entered the shadow of a great coming grief. 
A few evenings after brought the gentlemen together, and though 
at first Allie and Mark conversed almost exclusively together, 
some expression of her thought or opinion very often drew from 
the stranger that silent, expressive approbation which speaks so 
loudly to the heart, and more than once she met the gaze of those 
deep, dark eyes fixed steadily upon her. 

After a short interval the visit was repeated, till it soon hap- 
pened that Mark rarely came alone, and when he did, Allie and 
he were not as they had been ; they talked only on indifferent sub- 
jects, and no longer soul to soul. 

Time wore on; and a change came over both. Mark’s face 
grew paler and Allie’s brighter ; a new light and life beamed from 
her glad eyes, while his grew mournfully sad day by day. It was 
only in his presence that a remorseful sorrow banished her joy as 
she remembered his numberless kindnesses from her childhood, 
his patient, faithful, unselfish love, that had showed itself only to 
brighten her life, and never to claim its own well-earned reward, 
and in unutterable humiliation she avoided the silent questionings 
of his heart-searching eyes. 

Often when he had quietly left her after bringing some new 

token of his constant care for her, she flung herself upon her 
knees, and in an agony of regretful tears prayed God to comfort 
the one she had so surely stricken. As she remembered how he 
had striven to foster all nobleness and good in her—how he had 
taught her that love itself is only perfect as it approaches that of 
the Deity—seeking only to confer, never to receive happiness; as 
she recalled the look and tone with which he had said, “ Perfect 
love sacrifices itself four the best happiness of its object,’”’ she bit- 
terly repented her “perverse blindness and unwomanly cruelty,” 
as she termed it, and rebuked herself for not loving, where every 
trait was so purely love-worthy, as if, poor child, her heart’s af- 
fections were in her hand, to bestow where and upon whom she 
chose. 
The reactions from these intervals of agony were Frederick’s 
coming—now alone—and while listening to his low-breathed tones 
of manly wooing, or the deep, full richness of his voice in poetry 
or song, earth had not a care or sorrow for her; for the time, his 
presence was her world, a world of wild, dreamlike joy. As the 
months flew by, the strong love of her woman’s heart, nay, the 
over-mastering passion that had bound her, overcame all else, and 
she blended her praises to the Giver of this fullness of her joy 
unutterable, with whispered prayers for the suffering brother of 
her heart whom she now so seldom saw. 

With the unerring instinct of affection, Mark foresaw all this, 
and strove bravely to school himself t» see Allie as another’s, but 
the manly effort told on his haggard ace; and one evening as 
Allie sat listening for other footstep+, he came quickly in, and 
clasping the small hand he had taken so often in happier days, 
said, in his own kindly tone: 

“ You love him, Allie, dear ; I see it all now, blind fool that I 
was, to hope it would be otherwise. The prayer of my life is 
for your happiness. God’s choice blessings rest upon you, dar- 
ling ; but remember, Allie, if sorrow ever should reach one so care- 
fully guarded and so well loved, your best friend is always your 
brother Mark. ‘Till I can increase, not cloud your joy, farewell!’ 
And so before Allie could speak, he was gone, she knew not 
whither. 

A letter from her old home, soon after, mentioned casually 
“ Mark Lee has returned home, and resumed his studies. He is 
looking very pale. The close confinement of mercantile life made 
sad work with him, and we think it was well that it did so, for it 
was but a passing fancy of his, and he was never fitted for it. 
We hope to have him filling his father’s place among us, for the 
good old man fails fast, and will soon be taking his last rest.”’ 


Gradually her remembrance of his grief died out in the light of 
her great happiness, and one glad day followed another as joyful, 
till her heart trembled from the excess of its own deep ecstacy. 
The dream was all too blissful to linger long, and even ere its 
rosy light had grown familiar to her, its first glow had faded, for 
Frederick came not as Mark had, always with the setting sun. It 
sometimes chanced that several evenings wore heavily away with- 
out him ; and though his plea of unavoidable engagements was 
always softly whispered, and sealed by a loving caress, a strange 
sadness stole into her heart with the sound of his voice. Once, a 
week came and went without him, nor line to tell when she might 
expect his coming. As she wearily counted the long days of sus- 
pense, she remembered Mark’s faithful coming through wind and 
storm, never failing lest she should have an anxious thought, with 
a bitter pang, but with unshaken confidence in her heart’s chosen 
one. When he came, even his keen eye fell before the contiding, 
trathful gave that met his ; and when he told her of his father’s 
claim upon his time, she knew him as the son of an old and 
haughty house, and argued well from his filial reverence and 
devotion. 

But even-her holy confidence and patient blindness served not 
to avert the blow ; and it fell with a crashing weight upon her, as 
stunned and bewildered, she read the letter which followed a long 
absence and silence. With the quiet nerve of despair she re-read 
the terrible words that seemed burned on her brain, yet conveyed 
no meaning to her aching heart. Slowly the light dawned upon 
her ; she—Allie—was betrayed, basely deserted by the false craven 
who had won her love; forsaken, and with the flimsy fabrication 
that a haughty father had forbidden his union with a penniless 
orphan, and selected for him a richly portioned bride. Cursing 
the “adverse fortune that had separated him from one he loved 
80 well, and hoping she might find one more worthy of her, and 
more blest in being able to win and wear her,” he closed by sub- 
scribing himself ‘“ ever her friend and well wisher.” 

For a time, Allie bowed beneath the stroke, and gave way to 


the wild grief, the agonized tears that welled up from her quiver- 
ing, bleeding heart ; but soon, summoning her woman’s pride to 
her aid, and forcing back the scalding tears, she calmly resumed 
her every-day duties. 

The truth was this: he, a gay worldling—satisfied with the 
pleasures of earth, its brilliant trappings and gilded falsity—had 
met her, a simple wild flower, blooming by the wayside of life, 
and for the moment charmed by its fresh, pure loveliness and re- 
viving fragrance, had stopped to pluck it, but ere it withered in 
his clasp, cast it lightly from him, for a rare exotic, forced into a 
gorgeous blossoming by the false light and air of the hot beds of 
fashion. 

Nobly Allie strove with her heart-blighting sorrow, and but that 
her cheek was paler and her eye had lost its short-lived, wondrous 
brightness, a stranger would have known nothing of the struggle 
within ; for when she had found her idol “clay,” she ruthlessly 
tore it from its shrine. At times, in the solitude of her chamber, 
when the rush of agony flooded her soul, and she knew the bitter 
sting of wasted affection, the memory of other days and other 
love came over her, and the cry of her wrung heart was, “ Mark, 
dear Mark!” Then she felt how sore had been the chastisement for 
lightly rejecting the gift of a heart so nobly true as his. 

And he, in the peaceful quiet of his holy life, did he forget his 
loved one? Never for one moment, and his true heart bled more 
for her wound than for his own. When he heard of her paling 
cheek and failing strength, he resisted no longer the strong im- 
pulse of his deathless love, and as at evening he had left her, so at 
evening again he stood before her. With acry half joy, half woe, 
she sprang to the sheltering arms outstretched to receive her; for 
her heart was yearning for the sure support of his strong cherish- 
ing love. And now, with the holy light of that love, the love he 
had long ago told her of, that joys to confer, not to receive bless- 
ings, irradiating his noble face, he gathered her to his heart and 
solemnly, tenderly said : 

“ Allie, my best beloved, my heart’s idol, listen to me. Long 
ago I sinned for my love of you—in dust and ashes have I re- 
pented. You have suffered deeply, but without sin, and your 
stricken heart has not where to seek a shelter ; orphaned and alone, 
be mine the glorious trust, henceforth, till death alone part us, 
ever to pillow your throbbing head in sorrow, and minister to 
your joy, and may He seal my life-long efforts by his all-hallowing 
blessing.” 

The response of her heart was an unuttered “ amen ;” for the 
low, solemn tone of Mark’s voice, and the clear light of that mo- 
ment, dissipated the mist of years, and she saw the past in its 
true light. The wild, fevered dream of her passion was over; 
her chastened spirit went gladly back to the faith of her child- 
hood’s trust ; she humbly and reverently rested her head on the 
heart that had beaten always so true to the melody of her name. 

Now again the long deserted cottage of the Widow Leighton 
re-echoes children’s footsteps. A calm, matronly face looks out 
from the vine-covered east window, lovingly watching a dear, 
familiar form that is searching the grass for hearts-ease for an- 
other white-robed Allie, seated on the door-stone, or raising a 
monster kite for a little romping Mark. Here Alice Lee lives, 
happily as of old, in the cottage home of “ Our ALLI».” 

BRILLIANT TO THE LAST. 

A gentleman writing from Paris,- states that M. Place, the 
French banker who recently failed for the immense amount of six- 
teen million francs, gave, on the evening before the grand catas- 
trophe, a splendid dinner, to which were invited all the celebrities 
of_a certain grade upon the Bourse, together with an equal num- 
ber of ladies. The feast was of the most recherche kind—the cost 

robably being not less than twenty five dollars a head; and the 
Ceopant spirits of the liberal host were the theme of general ad- 
miration. When the enthusiasm was at its height, a magnificent 
dessert was placed upon the table, having in the centre a vase of 
silver gilt, which M. Place ordered the waiter to pass round to the 
ladies, as it contained a few nuts for their especial cracking. 
Every lady then plunged her hand within the vase, and drew forth 
whatever chance bestowed in the shape of some rare jewel, the 
cheapest of which could not have been worth less than sixty dol- 
lars, while some of them were of great price. After this delight- 
ful ceremony the generous host took his leave amid the reiterated 
applause of his guests. The next day his house was silent and 
deserted, and a defalcation of sixteen millions was announced be- 
fore the Tribunal of Commerce.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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A USEFUL ANIMAL 


The success which has thus far attended the attempt to domes- 
ticate the camel in this country, is calling the attention to other 
useful animals, which may be protitably.introduced. One of these 
animals is the Yak of Thibet—an animal which Buffon, with the 
enthusiasm of a naturalist, declared “is more precious than all 
the gold of the New World.” This animal actually combines in 
a remarkable di , the qualities of the horse, the ass, the cow 
and the sheep, since it bears heavy burdens, draws large loads, 
supplies milk, has flesh which is excellent, and hair which is 
wrought into warm clothes. The fact that the Yak is far from 
being a handsdme animal, since it is short and shaggy, with an 
exaggerated horse’s tail, need not hinder its being generally used, 
since it is as cheaply raised as the mule, bears the intensest cold 
with ease, and forms in every respect just the animal for poorer 
farmers.—Portland Transcript. 


THE PASSION FLOWER. 

This flower is thus named, on account of the points of coinci- 
dence between its various features and the chief circumstance of 
Christ’s passion. ‘The leaves are, t to resemble the s 
that pierced Christ’s side ; the tendrils, the cords that bound his 


limbs, or the whip that scourged him; the petals, the a ; the 
pillar in the centre, the cross or tree ; the stamina with the anthers, 
the banner ; the three styles, the nails: the triple crown upon the 


filaments, the thorny coronet; the radiance, Christ’s glory; the 
white in the flower, emblematic of the purity required ; the blue, 
the azure type of heaven. ‘The flower continues three days open, 
and then disappears, typifying Christ’s death and entombment.— 
Fiower Garden. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
FAITH AND PRAYER. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. - 


When dark clouds are gathering o'er us, 
Let our hopes be fixed above ; 
‘When life seems all dark before us, 
Let us seck our Father's love. 
He's all pity and compassion, 
We are prone to go astray, 
He will still each rising passion, 
He will be our guide and stay. 


Can we doubt God's power to shield us, 
Since the thorn-crowned Jesus died’ 
Since his blood was spilt to heal us, 
Need we stronger proof beside’ 
There are joys too pure to perish, 
They are won by faith and prayer; 
Joys that Christians shrine and cherish, 
When the heart is worn with care. 


Come, ye sad, and tired, and weary, 
Come, and taste the bread of life ; 
Friends may fail, and life seem dreary, 
There's a balm for care and strife. 
Seek for gems all pure and peeriess, 
Set in diamonds bound to shine ; 
Faith will never leave thee cheerless, 
Prayer will soothe the downcast mind. 


+ 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.] 


SNAKE-HUNTING. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


“ Wan the stars went out, and the night grew dim, 
And the gray dawn peered from her misty hood,” 

the hurricane, that for twenty hours had swept the ocean and the 
coast, was among the bygones, and a stark and sultry calm brood- 
ed over the waters. But the heavy swell still rolled in sullen, 
foaming masses over the reef, and the little schooner, with both 
anchors and ninety fathoms of cables ahead, plunged bows under 
with every succeeding wave. Immediately upon the subsiding of 
the gale the night before, all hands, overcome with fatigue and the 
violence of their exertions, had sought their hammocks, and in 
profound slumber buried the recollection of the dangers they had 
passed. With the first glimpse of morning, however, Captain 
Fiukes lowered his ponderous body from his swinging bed, and 
with a roar, awakened the crew: 

“Seven sleepers, ahoy! Turn out, turn out! 
to snooze all day, do you?” 

“What in thunder is the good of heaving out so soon? I 
haven’t had above thirteen winks since I turned in,” growled Mr. 
Midships, the mate, slecpily rubbing his eyes, and yawning fear- 
fully. 

“Go to thy aunt, thou sluggard!” responded the captain. And 
fishing out from a locker a big demijohn and a tin cup, he admin- 
istered a “moderate quencher” all round, as we turned out—a 
proceeding which materially accelerated our movements. 

“When did you sound the pumps last, Chips ?” asked Captain 
Flukes, as the carpenter tossed off his pannikin of “O, be joyful!” 

“Not since yesterday morning,” replied the wood-spoiler, hold- 
ing out the dish for another go. 

“ Well, you’d better ’tend to it at once, for the old boat seems a 
trifle below her bearings; and by the plashing underneath, I 
wouldn’t wonder if there was considerable water in her.” 

Chips, arming himself with a short iron rod attached to a long 
piece of spun yarn, disappeared up the companion way, while we 
lazily drew on our boots, and completed our toilet. A couple of 
minutes had not elapsed, however, before he rushed back to the 
booby hatch, and in a tone of voice expressive of no little excite- 
ment and alarm, exclaimed : 

“ By the powers of Moll Kelly, if there isn’t four foot and a half 
of waver in her hold, I’m a cherubim !” 

“You don’t say so!” ejaculated the skipper, turning out and 
swallowing three horns from the demijohn in rapid succession, so 
completely overcome with surprise as to be unconscious of what 
he was doing—perhaps. 

“It can’t be!” exclaimed the mate, following the captain’s ex- 
ample, and briskly handling the demijohn. 

“‘ Impossible !” we all vociferated, following suit to the mate. 

“Fact!” responded the carpenter, sliding down the companion 
ladder and imitating us. 

“Come, boys,” continued the skipper, leading the way on to 
the deck, “ fist the breaks and give her a jig out; she must have 
strained ’mazingly last night to open her scams this way.” 

The double break was shipped, and with both pumps in opera- 
tion we rattled away merrily to the tune of a lusty pump song, the 
name of which I have forgotten, if indeed it ever had a name at 
all. The first few lines I remember were something after this 

fashion 


You don’s want 


“ Giner-rul lor, 80-0 they say— 
Heave lads, heave ho— 
Made Sen-ta An-na run a-way, 
All on the pla-e-ins of Mex-i-co,”’ 


But though our pumps were of large size, and kept several stout 
streams running from the seupper on both sides, yet after an 
hour’s constant pumping, it was found upon again sounding the 
well, that we had not gained an inch—indeed, the depth of water 
in the hold had increased if anything. This unweloome discovery 
sent the mate and carpenter into the hold by the run, to ascertain, 
if possible, whore the trouble was; while the crew kept the pumps 
jigging, to prevent the water gaining on us. 


* Well, did you diskiver any something ?” asked the skipper, as 
Chips, after a short absence below, projected his countenance 
above the combings of the main hatch. 

“That’s just exactly what I did do,” replied Chips; “the wa- 
ter comes in all along the garboard streak, from the forefoot chock 
to the waist, and can’t be stopped nuther. In my ’pinion, there’s 
a plank started, and she’ll have to be hove out to come at it.” 


A careful examination by the captain in person, assisted by all 
hands, confirmed the carpenter’s suspicion that a plank had started. 
There was nothing for it but to make a harbor at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

A protracted consultation resulted in a decision to run for the 
mouth of the Calabar River, a branch of the Niger, which finds its 
way to the sea at the southern and eastern extremity of the slave 
coast, where we could find a quiet harbor, in which to heave the 
schooner down and overhaul her bottom. The starboard anchor 
was at once hove up and catted, and the larboard bower hove 
short, in readiness to trip as soon as the sea subsided, or a breeze 
sprung up. But of this latter there seemed no present prospect ; 
noon passed without bringing so much as a breath to stir the dog- 
vane, and the afternoon wore wearily away, as we continued our 
monotonous labor at the pumps, any interruption of their work- 
ing causing the water to gain upon us rapidly. The heavy waves, 
however, no longer driven by the storm, gradually grew less and 
less, until they settled into a long, regular, unbroken swell, reflect- 
ing from their glassy surface the burning rays of an African sun 
with almost intolerable brilliancy and fervor. 

Toward nightfall light cats’-paws began to ruffle the smooth 
water around us with indications of a coming breeze. Our loud 
and joyous shout of gratification at the pleasant and wished for 
sight, aroused the captain, who, having “ striven mightily with the 
enemy ” in the demijohn during the day, had found it convenient 
to stretch himself out under the hencoop to recuperate. Rolling 
over, and recovering his perpendicular, he stuck his forefinger into 
his mouth, and having apparently with some little difficulty suc- 
ceeded in moistening it, he held his hand aloft to ascertain which 
side dried first, as indicating the quarter from which the wind 
might be expected. 

“‘Hurra, boys,” he exclaimed, after a moment’s pause, “drop 
your pumps and man the windlass; fair wind in about an instant 
and a quarter.” 

And almost as he spoke, the water began to ruffle and curl 
upon our starboard bow, and a cool, strong breeze swept down 
from the nor’ard and east’ard. Our windlass flew swiftly round 
to the tune of “Johnny Tameringo, John Tamaree,” and the an- 
chor, that had been atrip all the afternoon, was speedily hanging 
by the ring-stopper. The jib was run up, the schooner’s head fell 
off, and under foretop and mainsail we dodged slowly along the 
coast—the bright moonlight enabling us to avoid the reefs that 
made out from the coast; and though the old craft rolled clumsily 
from the great body of water in the hold, we found ourselves at 
daybreak abreast the mouth of the Calabar River, when, rounding 
in the starboard head braces, and flattening the main sheet, we 
headed up stream nearly three miles between sedgy shores over- 
grown with mangroves, until we came to a bend in the river where 
the lofty banks, rising abruptly from the water, were covered by 
an innumerable variety of the tallest forest trees, from whose sum- 
mits a trailing network of vines and gorgeous, many-colored flow- 
ers floated down till the pendant foliage was laved by the gently 
flowing current of the majestic stream. 


Here was the place for us. A perfect natural dry dock, com- 
bining the advantages of a good harbor, plenty of timber, and mag- 
nificent scenery. Running so closely to the bank that we disturb- 
ed the soft mud at the bottom, our water and provisions were re- 
moved to the shore, the sails unbent and formed into tents beneath 
the trees; the schooner moored head and stern, and a purchase 
rigged from both mast-heads to the trunks of two gigantic trees, 
when clapping luff upon luff, we soon had the vessel down on her 
larboard beam ends, with her keel above water. An “autopsy” 
held upon her hull revealed the fact that the first two planks on 
the starboard side were thoroughly decayed, and must of necessity 
be replaced by new ones. 

We were not in the least disheartened by this discovery, for 
there was no earthly reason why we should be in haste to quit so 
pleasant a locality. Our wages were going on, and the comfort- 
able aphorism of “‘ more days, more dollars,” with which a sailor 
solaces himself in a calm or head wind, was a source of great con- 
solation to us in our exhausting labors of nearly three hours per 
diem, one third of which time was generally consumed in making 
suggestions as to the best mode of proceeding with the work, and 
another third frittered away in going to and from the schooner to 
the shore to light our pipes and wet our whistles, by which time 
the sun would get above the trees, when of course it was too hot 
for a white man to think of doing anything beside hunting, fishing, 
sleeping or playing backgammon. Sunday being a day of rest 
throughout all Christendom, we were particularly careful not to 
interfere with the established order of things by doing any useful 
thing on that day, Moreover, two of our crew professed to have 
conscientious scruples about violating the Jewish Sabbath; so we 
piously refrained from labor on that day also, for there was no use 
of part of the gang working while others remained idle. 

Blue Monday has always been a lazy day since a time to which 
the memory of man runneth not back, and it was really surprising 
how many holidays we discovered. If I remember rightly, Christ- 
mas, Saint Washington's day—as sailors call the birthday of the 
patriot— Thanksgiving, and the Fourth of July, all oceurred within 
the space of three weeks, besides numerous other feast days and 
fast days which were never heard of before. It was no wousual 
thing upon turning out of a morning, for one of the men to remark, 
“This is saint such a one’s day, and I’m blowed if I going to 


work ;” and stretching himself on the grass, he would remain deaf 
to all arguments to the contrary, so there was no other course to 
pursue than to keep him company. It would occasionally happen 
however, that we were wholly at a loss for a saint upon whom to 
throw the responsibility of our idleness, as was the case once 
when visited by a deputation of the natives—masculine, feminine 
and neuter—with whom we spent the entire day in dancing beneath 
the trees. A lucky thought of the mate’s, however, convinced us 


that it was undoubtedly a legal holiday, for, as hoe shrewdly re-' 


marked, the fact of our having all felt such an irresistible desire 
to dance for such a length of time, was of itself convincing proof 
that it was St. Vitus’s day, and no other. ‘There was no refuting 
such an argument, and we slept that night the sleep of men who 
have performed a good work. 

The sight of our camp would have charmed a lover of the pic- 
turesque. With our sails stretched between the trunks of trees, 
large and commodious tents were formed, carpeted by the fresh 
short grass, and festooned with vines and flowers, while from the 
overhanging branches depended our cool hammocks. Every arti- 
cle of convenience, comfort and luxury that the schooner contained 
had been landed for our accommodation ; and the place, moreover, 
had been dignified by a sounding title, which was formally adopted 
at the laying of the corner-stone, which last was a smooth pebble 
about the size of a man’s hat, beneath which was deposited with 
great ceremony, a plug of tobacco, the schooner’s name written on 
the back of a ten of diamogds, and an old pipe; when the name 
by which the spot was thenceforth known was announced to be 
“ The great African Hurra’s Nest.” 


We had not been located at the nest many days before being 
joined by a neighbor—an American slaver under Brazilian colors, 
that, having been chased by an English cruiser, fled for safety up 
the river and moored a mile or two above us. We had exchanged 
visits pretty often, so we were not at all surprised upon turning out 
one morning, to observe one of the slaver’s boats making for our 
camp with all possible speed, while her crew appeared to be in a 
high state of excitement. 

“Hulloa, Captain Flukes,” shouted the person who acted as 
coxswain, when the boat came within hail, “have you got any 
powder and shot knocking about?” 

“ Lots on it,” replied the skipper. 

“ Will you sell us half a dozen pounds or so ¢”’ 

“No, I wont!” said Flukes. “’Taint mine, it belongs to the 
owners,” 

*O, confound your owners! Will you give us some?” 

“Sartain,” responded Flukes, with alacrity. “Pitch a keg or 
two aboard that boat, boys. But I say,” he continued, as the 
boat touched the bank, “ what d’ye want of powder at this time of 
the morning? Anything turning sour up the river?” 

“No, nothing of the kind, ’ replied the slaver; “ but we sighted 
a thumping big boa constrictor about a mile above here, and not 
an ounce of ammunition in the boat, or we should have probably 
brought him along with us.” 

‘* A boa constrictor!” exclaimed the captain, rubbing his hands 
with delight at the prospect of sport. 

“ A boa constrictor!” ejaculated the mate, seizing his rifle and 
slipping a charge into the barrel. 

“A boy constructor !’”’ muttered the carpenter, in a dubious 
tone. ‘ What’n thunder’s that?” 

“Why, you notorious fool,” replied the captain, “don’t you 
know ¢” 

“No, I don’t,” responded Chips, with a bewildered look ; “ least- 
ways, I dunno whether I do or not.’ 

“ Why, it’s an allfired great snake, as big over as the adem, 
and as long as the jib halyards ; and is called constrictor, because 
it kills its prey by pinching on ’em—the poor creeters having to 
cave in to an ‘ outside pressure,’ as the saying is.” 

“O,I1 see,” replied Chips, with an air of relief, “a sort of a 
long shore sea sarpunt. You see I was never much of an astrono- 
mer among raptiles, and aint so familiar with snakes as some 
folks.” 

The invitation of the boat’s crew to join them in the hunt was 
joyfully accepted ; and having divided our party—the captain and 
half a dozen men armed with guns and clubs, which last is consid- 
ered the best weapon in a close encounter—going by land, while 
the rest of us tumbled into the schooner’s jolly and followed the 
slaver’s boat. There was always plenty of natives hanging about 
the camp, and were willing to take any hard work off our hands 
for the mere sake of being with “ white folks ;” so taking three or 
four stout fellows on board with us, we kindly allowed them to 
pull the oars, while we “ bossed the job.” 

The scenery upon either side of us, as we passed up the river, 
was perfectly enchanting, and well worthy an extended description. 
But as I have lately been reading Brantz Mayer’s excellent book, 
in which he describes African scenery so many ten thousand times 
better than I possibly can, I fear if I made the attempt, I should 
be compelled to plagiarize a page or two ; and as that sort of thing 
is not considered pretty—if, indeed, it is not absolutely naughty— 
the reader must take my word, that the view was decidedly and 
most bewilderingly bunkum. 

The oars were dexterously handled by our sable allies, whose 
smooth, tight-fitting, black jackets—which, by the way, are all the 
go in Africa—glistened in the sun like the bottom of a japanned 
tea tray. A short pull brought us in the vicinity of the spot where 
the “snaik ” had been seon. Upon one side, the bank rose pre- 
cipitately, and was covered with gigantic trees, as at the “ Hurra’s 
Nest ;” while upon the other side, the shore was flat and marshy, 
and overgrown with a dense thicket of cones, at least a dozen or 
fifteen feet in height. 

‘The monster had not moved from the spot—and a most disgust- 

ing reptile he certainly looked, as he lay coiled in massive folds 
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upon the ground, his ponderous tail swinging gently to and fro 
among the grass. He was something more than forty feet in 
length, of proportionate thickness, and covered from head to tail 
with tawny spots, like a dirty leopard. I have observed that the 
mention of so many feet, in describing the dimensions of any ob- 
ject, conveys but a very indefinite idea of size to the generality of 
readers—and particularly is this the case with young ladies, to 
whom the word feet is suggestive only of their own little trotters, 
which, as Punch justly remarks, are always encased in shoes at 
least a mile too big. 

Let me endeavor, then, by a familiar illustration, to assist you 
to form an adequate conception of the magnitude of a boa con- 
strictor. Just imagine, my dear young lady, that if the reptile’s 
tail was made fast to the caves of that magnificent four story brick 
house, with green steps and marble blinds, in which you will un- 
doubtedly reside after your marriage, which must speedily occur, 
if the men have any taste at all, its head would reach to the side- 
walk, and rest upon the very spot where your husband’s footman 
will stand as he assists you in and out of your thousand dollar 
carriage ; while its body—not your husband’s, nor the footman’s, 
but the snake’s—would be fully as big round as that fat Mr. 
Smith, who lives just round the corner, and whose daughters, 
although such nice girls, wear such terribly dowdy dresses. 


I think I see you now, my fascinating young friends, as your 
mind takes in and comprehends the immensity of the monster, and 
you raise your little hands, with an air of pretty wonderment, and 
exclaim, “O, my, isn’t it dretful?” while your younger sister, who 
is thinking of the carriage and footman, and husband and things, 
merely casts a little glance at the mirror, and modestly replies, 
“Te he.” 

Having sighted the reptile, we laid on our oars, awaiting the 
shore party, who had not progressed so rapidly as ourselves. 

“So that’s what ye call a boy constructor, is it?’’ asked Chips, 
gazing with an air of intense disgust at the many hundred weight 
of snake that lay coiled upon the bank. ‘ Well, he looks old 
enough to have been the identical old sarpunt that supplied Mrs. 
Adam with apples a while ago. I wonder how the critters trav- 
elled afore they were condemned to crawl on their belly, as we 
read about?” 

The appearance of the captain’s party on the bank abreast of 
where we were laying, deprived us of the opinion of the boat’s 
crew upon the interesting question, and drawing in to the shore, a 
council of war was held upon the best method of commencing the 
attack. All being arranged, the boat was again pulled into the 
centre of the stream to cut off retreat in that direction, while the 
others advanced towards the scene of actien from different direc- 
tions, so as to bring the enemy in the centre of a half circle of 
about an acro in extent. 

The snake, as I have said, was coiled upon the bank, the volu- 
minous folds overlaying cach other in such a manner as entirely to 
conceal its head. To produce a change of position, without suffi- 
ciently alarming the reptile to induce him to attempt a retreat or 
show fight, was decidedly essential to our success. A simultane- 
ous shout resulted only in a slightly increased motion of the tail ; 
but at length a small stone skilfully thrown into the centre of the 
coil, produced the desired effect. The enormous pointed head of 
the animal was at once reared some twelve or fifteen feet into the 
air, its mouth wide open, its forked tongue darting in and out like 
lightning, while its basilisk eyes glared upon its assailants with no 
very loving expression, and a loud and horrible hiss betokened its 
irritation at being thus unceremoniously disturbed. 

“ Hissing, aint ye? Want to make us ashamed of ourselves, 
don’t ye?’ said Captain Flukes, bringing his gun to his shoulder, 
and taking deliberate aim. “Take that, my long acquaintance ;” 
and pulling the trigger, a charge of duck shot was lodged directly 
in the reptile’s open mouth. Our worthy commander being some- 
what unfamiliar with this description of game, and not aware of 
their tenacity of life, supposed that his well aimed shot must have 
been a settler; and clubbing his musket, he rushed thrangh the 
smoke of the discharge, which prevented his having a view of his 
antagonist, eager to give the finishing stroke, and secure the honor 
of capturing the reptile with his single arm. The scattering 
charge of shot, however, had no other effect than to rouse his for- 
midable opponent into a furious rage. Darting its head some ten 
feet further into the air, and bringing its jaws together with a flap, 
it seized upon a large limb overhead, and began rapidly drawing 
up its body. 

The captain, brave as brass, in his ignorance of the danger, 
rushed boldly on to the encounter, heedless of the warning cries of 
our African allies, until coming within reach, the serpent with a 
flourish of its tail brought him a tremendous crack on top of the 
white beaver hat he wore, “sacking” it as effectually as it could 
have been done by a practised Bowery boy, the rim resting upon 
his shoulders on either side; while at the same instant a mass of 
the trailing vine becoming detached by the contortions of the 
snake, fell over and completely enveloped him in its folds, which 
he very naturally took for the serpent itself. 

“Fire, murder, rape and robbery!’ roared the extinguished 
captain, his voice muffled by the hat which he vainly struggled to 
raise above his chin, to which it pertinaciously clung. ‘“ Take 
this tarnal snake off on me, somebody, wont ye? O, Lord! OQ, 
dear! Shoot him some on ye, can’t ye?” he yelled, in an agony 
of spirit, rushing wildly hither and thither, dragging the vine along 
with him—his ponderous body and frightened cries reminding one 
strongly of the fat knight at Gadshill—until with uncertain steps, in 
his benighted condition, he approached the brink of the bank, over 
which he tumbled, freeing himself from the vine, his head and 
body disappearing beneath the soft mud of the bottom, his stout 
legs executing the most extraordinary evolutions above the surface 
of the mud and water in which he stuck fast. 


Our first duty was of course to extricate our unfortunate com- 
panion from his uncomfortable predicament, even at the risk of 
losing our game—one fat captain being, to our thinking, of more 
value than many serpents. A dozen strong hands at once grasp- 
ed the captain’s agitated continuations and gave a jerk. It was 
unsuccessful; another—the clinging mud and clay held him fast. 
At last with a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether, as 
Byron said, the devoted commander came out of the tenacious soil 
with a bung, and was laid in the stern sheets of the boat. In 
obedience to his energetic pantomimic directions, and muffled 
spluttering, his hat was jerked from his head with no little diffi- 
culty, the crown being torn from the rim in the operation, leaving 
the latter hanging about his neck, not unlike the monstrous collar 
we see about the neck of Governor Winthrop, in the pictured rep- 
resentation of that ancient worthy. 

“O, dear me, suz a day!” gasped the half-smothered victim, 
wiping his pallid, muddy countenance. ‘ What a scare I’ve had! 
Mercy sakes alive! I wouldn’t hev been so frightened for all the 
snakes south of the Arctic circle. It’s a wonder I didn’t bust a 
vessil! Where hes the consarned old likeness of the adversary 
got himself to now, any way?” 

“ Look sharp there, boys ; he’s going to cross the river,” shouted 
the shore party, who had been worrying the enemy, and succeeded 
in putting two or three shots into him. 

Leaving the captain to his reflections and his mud, we shot the 
boat quickly up stream to intercept the retreating animal, who, 
with elevated head, and mouth wide open and bloody, was swim- 
ming with many convulsions of his long carcass across the stream. 
A few strokes of the oar brought us directly in his path; but he 
still continued to advance, raising his head and neck more and 
more from the water as he approached, with the apparent design 
of throwing himself on to, and passing over the boat. But the 
mate had prepared a slight surprise for him, which materially al- 
tered his plan of the campaign. Seizing his rifle, Mr. Midships 
sprang upon the thwarts, and thrusting the muzzle of the gun 
alinost into the serpent’s open throat, he fired. Simultaneously 
with the report, the snake settled in the water and disappeared 
below the surface. 

“There now, he’s gone, and we shall lose his hide,” was the 
exclamation of disappointment that broke from all, while the mate, 
looking rather sheepish at the unexpected result, silently reloaded 
his rifle. 

“No, he haint gone, neither; he’s only going,” suddenly ex- 
claimed the captain, with animation, pointing to the opposite side 
of the river. 

Turning our eye in the direction indicated, we had the satisfac- 
tion of perceiving our elongated enemy slowly emerge from the 
water, and take refuge among the canes and reeds of the opposite 
shore, crashing the slender vegetation bencath his weight, and 
opening a broad path by which he could be tracked. 

All hands were speedily ferried across the stream, and prepara- 
tions made for a decisive battle. In single file, with loaded guns 
and drawn knives, we entered the soft and spongy trail, the mate 
taking the lead, with one of the negroes as a special aid. We had 
penetrated perhaps a couple of hundred yards, when we came sud- 
denly upon him. The mate raised his rifle to his shoulder, and 
was about to fire, when he was checked by his native aid, who 
gave him to understand that such a proceeding would be attended 
with much danger in such a confined locality, where escape would 
be so difficult ; and further intimating that if permission was given 
him, he would alone capture the snake without any difficutty or 
danger. 

The desired permission was accorded, and club in hand he 
quitted the direct trail, making a considerable circuit among the 
canes, succeeded in getting close on to the animal, whose attention 
was occupied in watching us. Swinging his club high in the air, 
he brought it down with tremendous force upon the reptile’s head, 
with a sound such as might be produced by striking two old fash- 
ioned leather fire buckets violently together. The first blow com- 
pletely stunned him, and two or three repetitions of the same 
caused him to stretch himself out at full length and give up his 
snaky ghost. 

With a rope around his neck, he was speedily triced up to the 
limb of a tree, and his “‘ peel ” taken off, which, amid great rejoic- 
ing, and more bragging, was conveyed to the camp at “ Hurra’s 
Nest,” where for several days it remained an object of universal 
admiration. But sad to relate, under the influence of an African 
sun it soon began to emit a peculiar and not very agreeable odor, 
which disgusted us with the trophy. So taking it to the water's 
edge, we inflated the skin to its utmost extent, tied a string tightly 
around the throat to prevent the escape of air, and set it adrift on 
the wide ocean, a strong east wind taking it rapidly seaward, the 
motion of the waves communicating to it an excessively lifelike 
appearance ; and it is by no means improbable that being seen by 
some imaginative ship’s crew, it was reported as the veritable old 
sea serpent himself. 


AN OWL’S RETALIATION, 
Some time since one of my servants brought me an owl which 
he had captured. It was a fine, vigorous bird. I placed it ona 
side-table, where it sat with the solemnity of the judge ; but a cat, 
that happened to be in the room, eyed his lordship with no sort of 
reverence, and watching her opportunity, when she thought he 
was wrapped in his intensest day-dream, she sprang on the table, 
and seizing the breast of the dignified bird, was about to devour 
him. But with surprising activity he instantly liberated himself 
from the claws of his an ist, and rising into the air a few feet, 
darted down rapidly on back of the astonished cat, who ran 
round the room in agony, with her assailant mding triumphantly 
upon her back, and pinching her severely with claws and Peak 
Andrew Crosse, in the Field. 


Hope, of all passions, most befriends us here. —Woung. 


THE LAST HOURS OF WASHINGTON. 

He died as he lived, and what a beautiful economy there was in 
his death! Not a faculty was impaired, not an error had marred 
the moral of his life. At sixty-six, not quite and ten, 
he was taken away, whilst his example was perfect. He took cold, 
slighted the symptoms, saying, “let it go as it came.” In the 
morning of the 14th December, 1799, he felt severe illness; called 
in his overseer, Mr. Rawlings, to bleed him. He was agitated, 
and Washington said to him, “don’t be afraid.” When olen to 
tie up his arm, he said with difficulty, “more.” Afier all efforts 
had failed, he designated the paper he meant for his will, then 
turned to Tobias Lear and said, “I find I am going; my breath 
cannot continue long. I believed from the first it would be fatal. 
Do you arrange and record all my military letters and papers ; 
arrange my accounts and settle my books, as you know more about 
them than any one else, and let Mr. Rawlings finish recording my 
other letters which he has begun.” 

Between five and six o’clock he said to his physician, Dr. Craik, 
“1 feel myself going ; you had better not take any more trouble 
about me, but let me go off quietly ; I cannot last long.” Shortly 
after, again he said, “ Doctor, I die hard, but 1 am not afraid to 
go; I believed from my first attack I should not survive it; my 
breath cannot last long.” About ten o’clock hé made several 
attempts to speak to Mr. Lear, and at last said, “I am just going. 
Have me decently buried, and do not let my body be put into the 
vault in less than two days after I am dead.” Lear says, “I 
bowed assent. He looked at me again and said, ‘ Do you under- 
stand me?’ I replied ‘yes, sir.’ ‘’Tis well,’ said he.” And 
these were his last words. Just before he expired he felt his own 
pulse ; his hand fell from his wrist, and George Washington was 
no more.—Port/olio. 


IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY. 

This famous crown, now preserved in one of the chapels of 
Monza Cathedral, near that city, has adorned the brows of forty- 
five sovereigns. One who has recently seen it says: “On enter- 
ing the cathedral I found the crown chapel decorated with crimson 
hangings, the candles lighted, and incense burning. A scaffolding 
had also been erected before the altar, for the convenience of the 
ny who was to take the crown from its resting-place, at the 

ck of the bronze altar-piece. He soon arrived with five huge 
keys hanging at his girdle, with which he proceeded to turn as 
many locks. Finally, after throwing open two or three doors, 
drawing back a silk curtain, amid a great waving of incense and 
constant genuflections, I saw the Iron Crown in its case of crystal, 
supported in the hands of two bronze cherubim. At my request, 
the priest took it from its resting-place, and I had leisure to ex- 
amine it carefully. 1 found it to consist of six links of pure gold, 
— two inches or more in width, and very thin. In fact, it 
resembled very much a highly ornamented dog-collar. Its outer 
surface was beautifully enumelled with green leaves on a white 
ground. It was also set at regular intervals with emeralds, garnets, 
and sapphires. Running round the inner circumference, and riv- 
eted to the gold links, is the iron band which gives the crown its 
name. Tradition declares it to be one of the nails employed in 
our Saviour’s crucifixion, hammered out into a thin fillet. Indeed, 
the Italians call the crown // Sacro Chtodo, or the holy nail. To 
the sanctity of this bit of iron is due all the decoration and cere- 
mony I have alluded to.—Cor. N. Y. Tribune. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE WAR. 

A few Sundays since, says the Cork (Ireland) Examiner, a 
young and interesting country girl, plainly but neatly dressed, was 
standing among a group of anxious and agitated people, on the 
steam-packet quay, evidently awaiting the arrival of the London 
boat, which, it was expected, would bring home a portion of the 
troops returning from the Crimea. As the boat approached 
the quay, the young woman of whom we speak recognized him for 
whom she evidently was anxiously and impatiently waiting, and 
in a few minutes was recognized in return. Kind and friendly 
greetings passed between them ; the young woman waved a cor- 
dial and heart-felt welcome, and her husband acknowledged her 
salutations. When the ship touched the quay she rushed on board, 
and, eagerly making her way to the place where he stood, she 
reached out her hand to bid him welcome again to home and 
friends, when the poor fellow faltered for a moment, unable to re 

ress his emotion, turned away from her and burst into tears ; 
Poth arms had been shot away! ‘The poor woman hid her face in 
her handkerchief, and retired to the side of the ship, where she 
could indulge her grief without observation, and many of the spee- 
tators who happened to witness the scene were almost as deeply 
affected for the moment. 


> 
When an uninstructed multitude attempts to see with its eyes, 
it is exceedingly apt to be deceived. When, however, it forms its 
judgment, as it usually does, on the institutions of its great and 
warm heart, the conclusions thus attained are often so profound 
and so unerring as to possess the character of truths supernaturally 
revealed.— Hawthorne. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Humax Paysiotocy. By Joun Wm. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1856. Svo. pp. 649. 

An adinirable treatise on Physiology, delineating the conditions and course 
of the life of man. The subject is treated after the manner known as Natural 
Philosophy. The author is a man profoundly read in science, and possessed of 
a well balanced and original mind. The text, which is clearly and foreibly 
written, is illustrated by three hundred engravings in wood, in the very high- 
est style of art. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Taz Reeime AND THs Revotvtion By Arex. pe of the 
French Academy. T lated by John Bonner. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1856. Imo. pp. 34. 
The author of *‘ Democracy in America” has here presented us with his 

views of the men and the principles of the time just preceding the great French 
revolution. Its particular object is to explain why the revolution, which was 
impending over every European country, burst forth in France rather than 
elsewhere; why it issued spontaneously from society, and how the old mon- 
archy fell so rapidly and completely. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Mopszan Grasce. By Henar M. Bainp,M.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

1856. 12mo. 

This very agreeable and useful book contains a narrative of a residence and 
extensive travels in Ureece, with remarks on its antiquities, literature, lan- 
guage, politics and religion, with sixty excellent engravings, illustrative of 
scenery and architectural remains. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Memoirs or Cuaracrers. By ALpuonss pe Vol. IIT. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. I2mo. pp. 323. 
Lamartine, like Goldsmith, adorns everything he touches. He is as brilliant 
a painter of history and character as Macaulay, and just about as reliable. In 
these biographical sketches his peculiar style is seen to advantage. His sub- 
jects are— William Tell, Madame de Sevigne, Milton, Antar and Bossuet. 


New Mvsic.—From Oliver Ditson, the publisher, we have received “ Lillie 
Bell,” ** Cheerful Voices” and Ida Vane,” songs; and the ** Minnie Seottisch.’ 


Tunez Per Cant. A Montu: or, The Perils of Fast Living. By OQuanues Bua- 


parr. New York: Derby & Jackson 1866. I2mo. pp. 39. 
A very clever story, written with great spirit, and showing up the folly of 


extra’ 
A. Williams & Co. 


which is one of the besetting sins of the day. For sale by 
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HENRY WILLARD, ES@., 

a AND MANAGER OF THE 

accom} ing portrait was drawn ¢ y 
us by Mr. % from a fine h by Messrs. 
Masury, Silsbee & Case, of this city, and is a —_ 

likeness of the energetic and enterprising manager 
our National Theatre. Mr. Willard is a son of the late 
Dr. Moses Willard of Harvard, Mass., a gentleman of 
ag ility, and a patriot of the Revolutionary 
ar. The subject of our sketch was destined for mer- 
cantile life, and at an early age was placed in a counting- 
house, in which he rose from a sweeping to confiden- 
tial clerk, in which capacity he served long and faithfully, 
and a brilliant future apparently opened before him. 
A disastrous revolution in mercantile affairs, however, 
brought on the failure of the house to which he was at- 
tached, and diverted his energies into another channel. 
In 1828 he became associated with the late J. J. Adams 
as theatrical manager and lessee, Mr. Adams then having 
charge of the southern theatres. In 1828 and 1829 Mr. 
Willard introduced for the first time to the Charleston, 
8. C. public, Miss Kelly, Clara Fisher, Mrs. Barnes, 
Booth, Cooper, Hamblin, Conway, and other theatrical 
stars of magnitude. In 1830 he was the lessee of the 
Richmond Theatre, and James H. Caldwell, while play- 
ing a star engagement with him, was so much pleased 
with his energy and tact, that he induced him to accept 
the situation of prompter at the St Charles, New Or- 
leans (Caldwell’s theatre), and also engaged the whole of 
Mr. Willard’s company, who were accordingly trans- 
ferred to the stage of the crescent city. There was a 
boy attached to the Richmond company whom Mr. Wil- 
lard advised to return to his home in New York because 
he exhibited no talent for the stage. The advice was 
adopted, and the individual, now grown to man’s estate, 
has reason to be grateful to Mr. Willard, for he is now 
mayor of the city of New York. Mr. Willard remained 
one season at Caldwell’s Theatre, and then, removing to 
New York, was engaged as prompter to the Richmond- 
Hill Theatre, then building for Mr. Richard Russell. 
In 1833 Mr. Hamblin sent for him and gave him the en- 
tire control of the treasury of the Bowery Theatre. He 
remained at the Bowery until 1836, when he leased the 
then Opera House in New York, and fitted it up in 
splendid style, making it the best house in the city. At 
is time he brought out in the ship Europe, James Wal- 
lack, Jr., William Mitchell and wife, Charles Howard 
and Bengough, the great scenic artist. The theatre 
opened in August, and for the first twenty-six weeks the 
receipts amounted to $96,000—the largest amount of money taken 
by any theatre in this country during the same period of time. 
roperty being sold by the stockholders to Messrs. Mauran 
and kett, was leased by them the following season to James 
Wallack, Esq. Mr. Willard’s next step was building the elegant 
little theatre in Broadway, called the Olympic, where William 
Mitchell made a fortune and the projector lost one. His next am- 
bition was to build the Chatham Theatre, now the National, which 
he sold out to Charles R. Thorne. After the lapse of a few years 
he leased the Howard Athenzum, in this city, and managed it for 
two years. He then took the Metropolitan, New York, at its enor- 
mous rent. Being ene week in arrears, the house was taken pos- 
session of by Mr. Lafarge, the legality of which proceeding is now 
pending before a bench of iudges on law points. During the pre- 


sent Mr. Willard leased the National Theatre in this city, 
which he opened on the second Monday in September with a fine 
company, under the stage management of Mr. Henry Wallack. 
The corps dramatique embraces a variety of talent, adequate to the 
representation of the whole range of the drama, tragedy, comedy, 
spectacle, melodrama, operetta and farce. In the ballet depart- 
ment the celebrated Madame Ciocca, “la Ciocca delle belle 
gambe,”’ is engaged for the season. The house has been re-mod- 
elled, re-painted and brilliantly decorated throughout. An agree- 
able feature is the removal of the parquette and substitution of an 
old-fashioned pit, capable of comfortably seating a very large num- 
ber of persons. The energy, large experience, tact, liberality and 
business qualities of Mr. Willard lead us to anticipate with con- 
fidence a most prosperous career for his beautiful establishment. 


THE PENNY POSTMAN, 

The accompanying picture is unmistakably E: in 
the atmosphere, the buildings and yt ae ie. cen- 
tral figure, the penny postman, has vel at the dignity 
of a pony, more fortunate than most of his brethren who 
perform their rounds on foot. The milkmaid to 

ce at him curiously as he sits in his saddle, taki 
rth a letter for the good dame who has come out from 
the moss-grown cottage, at the door of which her hus- 
band shows himself resting on the shoulder of a grand- 
child. In his left hand the Mercury of the post-office 
holds the horn whose notes give token of his approach. 
There is no one better known in his district than the vil- 
postman. “ A stranger to those parts ” knows him 
as they pass each other on the road to be a man of im- 
rtant charge, although his coat be of fustian and his 
si of leather, cut in the most yokel fashion. His 
gaudier fellows of the cities do their spiriting unnoticed 
and unknown to any one but the lacqueys and servant- 
maids who open the door, and wish them now and then 
at the centre of gravity. Not so the village postman. 
Every one has a cheery “ good day ” for him and he has 
for every one. He is as well known and welcomed at 
the hall as he is at the cottage, and the mug of home- 
brewed is never denied to the postman. It is quite as 
well to be on good terms with him, for no one knows 
more of what is going on in the village than he does. 
Do you think if pretty Miss Fanny at the manor house 
receives six days a week a letter directed in a bold, man- 
ly hand, the envelope not “ adhésive,” but roperly 
sealed with a mild-looking griffin as a crest, chet he is 
not aware she has a lover? To be sure she has, or 
why does she sit every morning in the old bay-window 
which commands the leading from the high-road ; 
and, though affecting to be embroidering a pair of slip- 
pers for nobody knows who, never takes a stitch but her 
pretty hazel eyes look for the advent of the postman ? 
Or, if poor Susan stands at the cot door each morn- 
ing as he passes, and still looks after him with glistening 
eyes if he has shaken his head in token of having no 
letter for her, or, what is better, if she has ran down to 
the garden gate, with her face one smile, to receive a 
packet on which her name is rudely scrawled, and sealed 
with a patch of wax as large as half a crown, impressed 
with a pair of scissors open to indicate “‘ We part to 
meet again,” do you think he does not know that Tom 
Brown, who was apprenticed to Jackson, the village 
butcher, is still faithful to his early love, despite the 
smart caps and pretty faces of the London servants ? 
Or it Mr. Pauperton, the genteel nobody who came to settle in 
the village last autumn, has many letters with only gum or wafers 
to fasten them, and the superscription engrossed to look as severe 
as possible, do you think that he docs not know that Mr. Pauper- 
ton is in the toils of the lawyers and will very soon be devoured ? 
During the past two years of war the English postman’s task 
was not always a pleasant one. How many hearts beat quicker 
when he came! How many paused in their throbbing when he 
by! The well-known hand brought joy before the writer’s 
words were heard or read. The strange, unknown character on 
the long-expected letter told the story within that all was over, 
and dreadful war had slain the loved one. The tman’s com- 
mission often made him the bearer of tidings that threw the pall 
of grief over the hearthstone. 
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HEROISM OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

The terrible catastrophe at Last Island, Louisiana, will long be 
remembered. In this tragedy there were many dramatié episodes 
in which individual courage shone with peculiar brightness. Deli- 
cate ladies, amidst all the horrors of the tempest, displayed the 
utmost fortitude and presence of mind. Mrs. Cropper, of Iber- 
ville Parish, is one of the heroines of this modern deluge. She 
remained with her children in the kitchen when the main part of 
her house had been swept away. A skiff passing, she made use 
of it to gain a point where the water seemed shallower. Aban- 
doning the frail boat, which the waves would have soon swept into 
the gulf, she told her children and servants to join hands and form 
a solid barrier against the current. She had previously made them 
take off their shoes that they might have a firmer foothold on the 
sand. They faced the point of the horizon whence the wind blew. 
Whenever a wave rolled towards them, they stooped forward at a 
signal from Mrs. Cropper, and the wave swept over their heads, 
without their losing an inch of ground. ‘They passed the entire 
night in this dreadful position, beaten by the tempest, constantly 
swept by the waves, and secing nothing around them but a furious 
sea. In the morning, they were all safely taken on board the 
“Star.” Mrs. Troflicr, of Bayou Goula, floating with her mother 
and brother on some boards, had an infant in her arms. In a few 
hours it gave no signs of life; but Mrs. 'Troftier persisted in cling- 
ing to it, at the risk of being swept into the gulf, and to adminis- 
ter from time to time some drops of nourishment. They were all 
saved, after passing the night in the water, and the child lived. 
What a thrilling example of maternal tenderness and courage ! 
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Kossuta.—The great Hungarian is living with his family in 
Vethor, Isle of Wight. It is said that he is regarded in England 
as a “ mercenary political charlatan who played a bold game for 
riches and won the stake.” We do not believe it. We believe 
him to be a sincere enthusiast, injudicious, perhaps, at times, but a 
true lover of liberty and of his country. We cannot afford to 
place him among our fallen idols. 

A Scenet.—The New York Academy of Music on 
an opera night presents one of the most dazzling scenes that the 
eye can rest on, There are ladies there who wear quarts of dia- 
monds, but they don’t look like quartz. 
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Dieniriep Macistrate.—An English sheriff lately sang 


“ Villikins and his Dinah” at a county dinner, and was encored.- 


Fancy our mayor, Mr. Rice, executing “Dance, de boatman, 
dance,” in Fancuil Hall! 


> 
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Cause Errect.—In Newark, N. J., there are twenty-four 
watchmen to a population of 60,000, consequently burglaries are 
not infrequent there. 


OS™ Mr. F. Guieason has removed his office from Tremont 
Street to No. 292 Washington Street. 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++» It is said the expression the “height of the fashion” is 
bsolete—changed to the “ full of the fashion.” 
-++» Society, like changeable silk, must be viewed from every 
point to ascertain its true colors. 
.++. The German opera has been fairly inaugurated in New 
York, the most cosmopolitan of cities. 
+++» Abstracting feathers from beds and selling them, is a 
newly-discovered fraud of house-servants. 
.+.. The singers Grisi and Mario have one of the most magni- 
ficent villas in the world, near Florence. 
-+++ Miss Nightingale has modestly refused all public demon- 
strations since her return to England from the East. 
-+++ Mr. Macaulay is handled severely by Frederick Devon in 
a pamphlet on the first Lord Darmouth. 
.-.» Mr. Barnum has taken Cordelia Howard, the child-actress, 
to Europe, to make a fortune for her. 
+++ Parodi and Strakosch will make a tour through the United 
States this winter, giving a series of concerts. 
+++ Miss Emma Stanley’s “ Drawing-room entertainment” is 
everywhere successful. Her changes of dress are marvellous. 
..- Benson J. Lossing has written a “ Family History of the 
United States,” complete in a single volume. 
-..+ Laura Keene expects to open her new theatre in the course 
of this month. She has hosts of friends. 
‘,«+» One hundred thousand francs have beon sent from New 
York for the relief of the French sufferers by inundation, 
+--+ “Belle Brittan ” describes a lady at New York with a fine 
dress over which “ a pint of diamonds was poured.” 
-+«- Some rogues in England have lately been selling heavily 
plated lumps of coarse metal for pure gold. 
..++ At Burlington, Mass, they had a picni¢e at which three 
bushels of berries wore used in one pie. 
+++ Peaches have been selling in Chicago at fifteen cents apiece, 
or seven for a dollar. 
.++« Professor Morse received a very polite invitation from the 
Emperor Alexander to attend his coronation. — 
«+++ Reeont- advices from Nicaragua state that Gen. Walker's 
prospects are improving. No sickness there. 


INAUGURATION OF THE FRANKLIN STATUE, BOSTON. 

The large picture which occupies the whole of pages 232 and 
233 of this present number, drawn for us by Billings, and engraved 
by John Andrew, represents the appearance of the City Hall 
Square, School Street, daring the imposing ceremony of the inau- 
guration of the statue of Benjamin Franklin, which took place on 
the 17th of last month. The background is formed by the plain 
and unostentatious fagade of the City Hall, richly decorated, how- 
ever, for the occasion, with banners, emblems, streamers and de- 
vices. In the centre rises the familiar figure of the distinguished 
man, who was at once printer and philosopher, statesman and 
poet, a man venerated next to Washington, with a fame co-exten- 
sive with civilization, known wherever his country is known, and 
gifted as few men have been gifted who have figured in the pages 
of the world’s history. Around are grouped the officers of the 
day, of the different associations, the members and representa- 
tives of the various trades, assembled to do honor to the occasion, 
with their various banners, together with the military and spectators. 
The narrow space in front of the City Hall could contain, of 
course, not one thousandth part of the vast multitude drawn to- 
gether by the occasion, which produced a display, in point of num- 
bers and character, fur surpassing the most brilliant parades that 
ever graced any previous occasion. 

The statue of Franklin was the work of Greenough, the sculp- 
tor. It is of bronze, and of a golden hue, which time will subdue 
and modify. This work, modelled by an American artist, was 
executed throughout by American mechanics, and is a pleasing 
specimen of the perfection to which art and skill have been carried 
by our countrymen. It was cast at Ames’s foundry, Chicopee, 
Mass. The weight of metal employed was about 2000 pounds. 
The figure is eight fect in height, and the total altitude of the 
group, including the completed pedestal, is twenty-seven feet. 
The whole cost of the work will be about $10,000. ‘This sum was 
raised by subscription. A committee was formed by the members 
of the Charitable Mechanics’ Association, to which was united a 
committee of private citizens, to whom was entrusted the task of 
raising, by voluntary subscription, the necessary amount. The 
statue, completed under their auspices, was given in charge of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, by whom it was 
presented to the custody of the city, the association, in case of the 
barely possible necessity of a removal at any future time, resuming 
charge of the work. 

Our readers have been already apprized, through the medium of 
the papers of the day devoted exclusively to the circulation of 
news, of the circumstances attending the inauguration; of the 
splendid procession which filed through our streets to the music of 
innumerable bands; of the ceremonies in the square, so solemn 
and impressive; of the multitude of visitors that thronged our 
streets, to the number at least of 100,000; and of the various 
other features and incidents of the great gala day. We have per- 
formed our part in placing on record a most graphic delineation 
of the great centre of attraction—a representation worthy of pre- 
servation, as it will be one of historical importance. In the vast 
procession, imposing in numbers, brilliant with banners and de- 
vices, with emblematic figures, and everything that the ingenuity 
of man could contrive to typify art, labor and principle, impressive 
from the character of its component elements, the feature which 
impressed us with peculiar satisfaction, was the display made by 
the worthy brethren of that craft of which Franklin was an illustri- 
ous brother. ‘To the printers of the city a conspicuous place was 
properly assigned. Franklin’s own old press, which he had werk- 
ed with his own hand, was carried in state, while a metrical life of 
the hero of the day from the pen of the printer poct, B. P. Shilla- 
ber, Esq., was worked off and distributed from numerous presses 
as the procession moved along. But it would require pages even 
to catalogue the features and the doings of this memorable day. 
In a word, it was worthy of the occasion and of the city. No one 
could find fault with the programme, or the manner in which it 
was executed. Good taste and liberality, and an earnest spirit on 
the part of all engaged, rendered it a truly worthy and memorable 
celebration. 
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“NLVERFAIL,” 

The remarkable story of wild life in the West, now publishing 
in The Flag of our Union, entitled “ Neverfail; or the Children of 
the Border,” is fully equal to Cooper's famous Leather-Stocking 
tales of the fronticr. The author—Dr. J. H. Robinson—shows 
great knowledge of character and woodcraft, as well as tho start- 
ling characteristics of pioncer life, upon which the interest of the 
story mainly depends. So large a number of the readers of Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial are also subscribers to The Flag of our Union, that 
we need hardly refer to the brilliant novelettes which are regularly 
appearing in its pages. The Flag and Pictorial wo send together 
for $4 00 per annum to one address. 


Naturat Historr.—A St. Louis paper says that tho grass- 
hoppers have eaten up the entire tobacco crop of Franklin county ; 
and the last that was heard from them, they were seated on the 
corners of the fence begging every man that passed for a chew. 
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We cannot too ae commend Sallow’s Pistorval. _ No family ean be in the 
an receipt of th irabie illustrated paper wi 

impulses to love all that is beautiful in art, a also attaining to a vast 
fund of exceedingly valuable information of localities, and of eminont characters 
throughout the world, to be obtained in no other way.— Vermont Watchman. 
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Equitinrium.—The Durham University has just had built an 
eight-oar boat, which is so exactly poised, that the rowers are 
obliged to part their hair down the middle to keep their balance ! 


> 


Just 80.~—Wit should be a shield to defend yourself, but not a 


weapon for the injury of other individuals. 


THE SOLDIERS’ RETURN. 

The fine engraving on our last page represents one of those epi- 
sodes of which history takes no account. Its stately pages record 
the entry of victorious generals and armies into the capitals of 
nations, and deal with the movements of masses, but the emotions 
and the lives of untitled individuals are without its sphere. It is 
the province of art to delineate scenes which the muse of history 
overlooks. Our picture takes us into the heart of an old-fashioned 
French provincial town, with its narrow streets, its queer, old, 
thatched houses, and its ancient church tower in the distance. The 
tidings of the retarn of some of the Crimean soldiers has spread 
like wildfire, and their families, friends and neighbors are pouring 
out to welcome them back. Look at that house on the right, from 
which its entire inhabitants, young and old, seem to be rushing 
down the stone stairway. The central figure in the principal 
group is an officer. His wife is hanging round his neck. A 
brother is clasping his hand—a little child toddles forward to 
greet the long-absent. The noble dog leaps up to claim notice and 
caress. Sisters are springing forward to join in the glad welcome, 
and the old grandmother, bent double with age, and supported by 
crutches, tottles forward with the rest. Alas! that gallant soldier 
in the prime of life will need the crutch, too, for he has left a limb 
in the Crimea. The little gamin in wooden shoes has noticed it— 
and so has the dog that is curiously scanning the rude wooden 
substitute. Close by isa gallant Zouave, with his picturesque Alge- 
rian costume, clasping to his own the faithful heart that has beat 
with anxiety and love for him for so many long, weary months. 
Farther off, another hero, with all his worldly goods strapped upon 
his back, is delivering to an admiring crowd of rustics an oration 
on the subject of some of the hard actions in the East—perhaps 
describing the storm of the Malakoff, or the “infernal fire” 
poured on the fortress of the czar. Other bearded and bronzed 
faces are seen in the distance, mingled with those of the villagers, 
over whose heads an extemporized flag is waving, in honor of the 
heroes, in the hands of a young enthusiast. In a French village, 
among a people enthusiastic, passionate, fond of arms and military 
glory, such a scene as that we have depicted is indeed an event, 
rising almost to the dignity of historical importance in the annals 


of the place. 
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Smoxino 1x Cuurcn.—One of the missionaries at Ningpo, in 
China, describing his interesting congregation, says: “ ‘The men 
bring their pipes, tobacco, and flint: they strike fire, fill the room 
with smoke, which they blow through the nasal orifices, and make 
remarks about our words, dress and appearance. The women 
bring their work, and sometimes their tea-pots, thrusting the nose 
into their friend’s mouth, as the men do their pipes.” 


MARRIAGES. 


In thia city, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. George Wilson to Miss Isabella Haz- 
lett, both of Cambridge; by Rev. Dr. Huntington, Mr. Alfred Stebbins, to 
Miss Harriet L. Brackett, both of Brooklyn, N. Y.; by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. 
Robert A. Nicholas to Miss Sarah J. Marsh; by Rev. Mr. oar ag Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Smith to Miss Ellen F. Chase; by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. E. L. Frothing- 
bam, Jr. to Miss Elmira 8. Rice, of Rindge, N. H.; by Rev. Mr. Btone, Mr. 
William A. Holmes to Misa Ellen 0. Green.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Bl- 
lis, Heary Lyon, Eeq. to Mre. Elizabeth T. Hurd.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. 
Hoppin, Dr. Charles F. Foster to Miss Mary J. Weills.—At Somerville, by 
Rev. Mr. Bradlee, Mr. Charles Carewell to Miss Lucy Jane Pierce.—At Lyon, 
by Kev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Joseph 8. Nutter to Miss Emily C. Carter, both of 
South Danvers.—At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. Hugh Parkhurst to 
Miss Eliza 8. Parsons, both of Gloucester.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Blanchard, 
Mr. Robert Sharp to Miss Jessie Bright.— At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Reed, 
Mr. George E. Langley to Miss Eliza Ellen Fletcher.—At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. 
Maltby, Mr. Francis (i. Lindsey to Miss Mary A. Wither —At Attleboro’, by 
Kev. Mr. Alden, Mr. Lowell B. Wilmarth to Miss Mary A. Bates.—At Lancas- 
ter. by Kev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Henry (. Kimball to Miss Harriet C. Fisher.—At 
Fall Kiver, by Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. George W. Maeomber to Miss Corlista 
M. Wilbur. 


D E AT H Ss. 

In this city, Mrs. Nelinsia D. na Widow Catherine 0. Hall, 78; Mr. 
Henry Lyman Whitney, 22; Mr. Osgood 0. Carleton, 44.—At Charlestown, 
Miss Rachel Bassett, 64; Mrs. Caroline Oakman, 51.—At Chelsea, Widow Mary 
Ann Short, 50.— At Cambridgeport, Mr. William Parkin, 34.—At Roxbary, 
Widow Apphia Brackett, late of Newburyport, 72.—At Medford, Miss Nellie 
A. Bangs, 18 —At Waltham, Miss Caroline M. Wyman, 21.—At Watertown, 
William Stone, Eaq.. 75.—At East Lexington. Eli Roberts, Esq., 70.—At Dor- 
chester, Dea. Edward Sharp, 83.— At Lynn, Mrs. Elisa Dulap, 34; Miss Jane 
M. Richardson, 18; Mr. George B. Harney, 48.—At Salem, Mr. John Can- 
ningham, 3); Mrs. Frances Celestine. 26.—At Marblehead, Mrs. Harriet E., 
wife of Rev. John B. Ric! m»nd.—At Westboro’, Widow Sarah Fay, 75.—At 
Woburn, Mr. Thomas F. tiuimmer, of Newburyport, 21.—At Cohasset, Mrs. 
Caroline Augusta Stoddard, 21.—At Georgetown, Mr. Eleazer P. Goodwin, 31. 
—At Middlesex Village, Eben Adama. Eeq., 81.—At Newburyport, Col. Robert 
Robinson, 73.—At Taunton, Rev. Josiah Tucker, 0 — At Attleboro’, Widow 
Huldah Pierce, 91.—At Leicester. Mr. Waldo Whittemore, 42.—At Uxbridge, 
Mra. Sarah, wife of Rev. Samuel Clarke, 450.— At Worcester, Mre. Ann G. Wash- 
burn, 62.—At Nantucket, Capt. David laddock, 79.—At Claremont, N. H., 
Hon Edmund Parker, of Nashua, 73. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE CHARTER OAK. 


Thou wert nobly reared, 0, heart of oak.—Mrs. Hemans. 


For years and years, till centuries had fied, 
Sweeping their terrors o'er thy form, 
O mighty oak! thou braved the storm, 
And boldly reared thy high-brow, noble head. 


The forest child had looked with solemn awe 
Upon thee, ere the white man trod 
New England wilds to worship God 

As holy men had worshipped him of yore. 


And they—the red men— when the axe was heard 
Amid the forests, came and plead — 
That thou might’st stand! to rear thy head 
Still in thy majesty, all undisturbed. 


“ For °—this their plea—“‘ our fathers in the chase 
Had made the old oak tree their guide ; 
They rallied here from far and wide, 
And loved the tree; 0, spare it this disgrace.” 


The white men heard. They did not scorn the prayer; 
And year by year in strength it grew, 
And still a broader shadow threw, 

Standing a thing of strength and beauty there. 


And then, when tyranny its iron hand 
Would place upon the pilgrim’s right 
Thy final mission loomed in sight, 
And made thy name illustrious through the land. 


That name from history shall not depart ; 
Won when that charter famed of old 
Was held by thee—as lover’s hold 

Their ladye’s memory—within thy heart. 


The storm of revolution soon swept by! 
And underneath thy wide spread arms 
Free from the fear of war’s alarms, 
Brave men and fair maids basked ‘neath freedom’s sky. 


So generation after generation came 
To gaze upon thee, blessing as they gazed, 
Thy monarch form, in air upraised, 
Sacred by revolutionary fame. 


But rocks must crumble, and the firm grow frail ; 
Thou, like thy kindred, must lay low; 
But not by woodman’s humble blow— 

It took the giant death-stroke of the gale. 


Thy death was glorious, as thy life had been ; 
The fragments of thy noble frame 
Will yet perpetuate thy name, 

And with it keep the “‘ charter hiding” scene. 


Thy trunk remains, fearing no tempest’s frown ; 
Standing the treasure of the land; 
Sacred from touch of spoiler’s hand, 

Girt with the buckler of thy great renown. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


CATCHING A MINISTER. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


Wuevx the reverend and quite young Mr. Markov came to preach 
with us at our village, it was generally supposed that he would 
either be obliged to bring a wife along with him, or consent to 
suffer martyrdom at the hands of the gossips of the town. Many 
people esteemed it a highly inconsiderate thing, that he should 
have the audacity to come among us without so much as declaring 
his intentions on the subject. It was hardly what was expected 
from a “beardless boy,” but a little time from the seminary, and 
of course profoundly ignorant of the ways of the world of our 
village. 

But come he did, whether it was presumptuous in him or not; 
and come without a wife, or a word about a wife, too. And he 
had scarcely been installed in the place where he expected to pass 
the vigor and the strength of his life, when the inquisition began 
its labor in downright earnestness. The moment they understood 
him well enough to know how to take him, they did “take him” 
with a vengeance. 

Of the multitudinous sheeps’ eyes that were thrown at him in 
the desk from behind hymn books, fans, and other Sunday orna- 
ments of a like character, it is unnecessary here to speak. What 
precise effect they had upon him, no human being seemed to know. 
He endured them as stolidly as one of the Egyptian pyramids 
would endure the gaze of a party of blinking and winking 
travellers. 

But of all those who set their hearts on the poor man, on their 
own especial account, none excelled, in point of perseverance and 
enthusiasm, Miss Ann Tippit. She had the ill fortune, besides, to 
be pretty well advanced beyond the years when a young lady is 
supposed to be most charming, and still she assumed airs that 
would have been a fair topic of satire even in a giddy young miss 
of sixteen. To be short, her aims and her age were at sixes and 
sevens with her. She wanted bad enough to marry a young can- 
didate, but still she never would remember that she herself was 
growing old. It was unfortunate for Miss Ann; but pray, whose 
fault could it be f 

Next in order, in point of tenacity of purpose, came the Widow 
Duke ; not on her own account, I beg to be understood, but solely 
and altogether on that of her only daughter Fanny. 

Ah, but Fanny Duke was a “ young thing,” though; and she 
was shrewd and obedient enough to do as her mother bade her, 


and she understood something of the influence of coquetry besides, 
and the secret fascination of smiles. Fanny knew in a moment 
upon whom her mother had her éye,;you may be sure, and she put 
her eye on the same spot, just as quick as she could get it there. 
There was quite a difference, too, between herself and Miss Ann 
Tippit, in point of years; a circumstance that very often has more 
to do with a match, or anything of that sort, than almost any other. 
Fanny was fresh and blushing, like a rosebud in June; whereas 
in Ann’s face a very close observer, such as a lover would be 
rather likely to be, might possibly detect a stray blemish or wrinkle. 


In our town the ladies kept a sewing-circle agoing, especially 
during the winters. It is then that they come out in all their indi- 
vidual demonstrative force. Mrs. Slocum was the president ; Mrs. 
Somebody-else (she always made me promise I would not lug her 
name into the newspapers) was vice; Miss So-and-so, treasurer ; 
Mrs. What-d’ye-call’-em, secretary; and a handful of Mrs. and 
Misses jumbled together indiscriminately as executive committee, 
and so forth, and so forth. This sewing establishment was one of 
our largest institutions ; and that is all there is to be said about it. 
Second only to the church itself in its scope and aims, it assumed 
even to lead the church in matters of immediate worldly moment. 

Mr. Markov was forthwith elected an honorary member. He 
was expected to be on the ground at every meeting, and to offer a 
brief exhortation and prayer. With this kind of ceremony, the 
various members deemed themselves safe against all charges of 
scandal, and perfectly free to pursue their own female sociability. 
Once having secured the priestly services of the Rev. Mr. Markov, 

the ladies began to settle themselves to their weekly tasks. Mrs. 
Duke, the widow, too. 

“You must feel lonely here, in a measure, she said to him, as 
she dropped a piece of her work on the floor for him to pick up. 
“T know what it is to go into a strange place to live myself; for 
when dear husband brought me here to live, I was just as much of 
a stranger as you are.” 

“Indeed !” said Mr. Markov, not knowing how he could very 
well say any less. 

“T’ve often wondered whether you received quite all the atten- 
tion you deserved here,”’ said she. 

“O, Mrs. Duke, the people are very kind; very kind to me, 
indeed.” 

“ But what I am going to say,” she pursued, dropping her voice 
and nudging her chair nearer his, “was only this—and I hope 
you'll take it just as I mean it. Any time you feel as if you’d 
like a home, or more of the comforts and attentions than a man 
like you generally gets in a boarding-house, please make my home 
your house, will you? I should be very happy to add to your 
enjoyment here, I’m sure I should.” 

Mr. Markov thanked her with undisguised sincerity, and said he 
would gladly accept her kind offer whenever the occasion might 
present. 

“And don’t be ceremonious with us, Mr. Markov,”’ she added. 
“T beg you wont be that. If there is anything in this world that 
I dislike, it’s ceremony and formality. It’s all so cold. There’s 
no friendship in it, you know.” 

And her eyes kindled with her sentiments in an instant. 

When he came to go home one evening, who should stand in 
the door but Miss Ann Tippit! Mrs. Duke was on the lookout 
for him that day, but she happened just at that.critical moment to 
lose him. So there stood Miss Ann, as if she was just ready to 
venture out into the snow and the night, but still waiting for our 
young minister to take her along with him. 

Being a gallant gentleman, it was no part of his breeding to re- 
fuse. So he crooked his elbow with great politeness, and out they 
went together into the illimitable dark—Miss Tippit as tickled as 
a boy with a new whistle, and Mrs. Duke as chagrined as a gene- 
ral after a defeat and overthrow. 

Thus matters see-sawed between these two rivals, the victory 
inclining now to one, and now to the other. One day, Miss Tip- 
pit was the winner ; the next, the artful widow believed that Fanny 
was booked for a minister's wife for certain. This time, Miss Ann 
was sure she had got him; the next time, Fanny was in ecstacies 
over her own good fortune. 

Till one day—some considerable time having now intervened— 
Mr. Markov was scen to come out from Ann Tippit’s house. He 
had been there a pretty good while, for Mrs. Duke had watched 
the whole proceeding by the clock; and if ever a woman sat all 
that time on pins and needles, she was the very woman. She ob- 
served, as she peeped through the blinds, that Ann was remarkably 
gay as she took leave of the minister at the door, and that she 
curtsied and bowed, and bowed and curtsied, a great many times 
before he stepped down from the broad stone step before the door. 
This did not suit “my lady” at all. She went back into the 
kitchen in a jiffy, and resolved to invent some performance that 
would take the vertebra out of Miss Ann’s prospects immediately. 

The very natural result was, in less than a weck Fanny Duke 
gave a party; and to that party the minister was invited before 
anybody else was thought of. The rooms were full, though they 
were small affairs in themselves; and it would be no very great 
trouble to fill them. In the evening, at the ninth hour, in came 
Mr. Markov. 

It is impossible to describe the delight of the ambitious Widow 
Duke. Her countenance, anxious and unsettled before, wore a 
changed look then. She was wreathed with smiles. Now she 
commenced the display of her generalship, and calculated on car- 
rying off the laurels of the season. 

Desirous of having Miss Tippit a witness of her triumph, she 
had purposely invited her in with the rest; and as soon as Ann 
had learned that the minister was to be there, she was not slow in 
making up her mind as to what was best to be done. She put on 
her things and went. 


It was “‘ How do you do, Mr. Markov?” and “I’m glad to ree 
you, this evening, Mr. Markov !”’ and “‘ You’re always welcome to 
this house, Mr. Markov!’’ from the moment he put foot over 
the threshold, till the moment he steppe! over it again on his way 
home. Fanny was brought out be!ere him in all the brilliancy of 
her beauty. It was the widow’s last and best card. She believed 
it was the only “ trump ”’ left. 

When Fanny, therefore, was not in his company for the rest of 
the evening, Mrs. Duke herself was. And Ann Tippit was stand- 
ing back all the while, and watching her own chances. In this 
triangular sort of play there was a good deal ct excitement. 

Mrs. Duke delighted, however, to throw her darling daughter 
and the minister together; and then she would retire to a knot of 
her friends, and ask if the two did not make a “ beautiful couple.” 
This was her game all! the while. 

“ Only see how partial our minister is!” she would go around 
and say. “ Really, I’m little afraid of something, after all. But 
aint they a handsome match, though ?” 

Almost everybody heard her say as much as this, and many 
caught a great deal more. No one who did not consider her in as 
high ecstacies ns ever a man was who had made his supper off of 
“laughing gas.” 

You must have read of the milkmaid, however, whose hopes 
came tumbling down from the top of her head one morning, while 
she was on her way to market; then you can get an idea of the 
feelings of Mrs. Duke, when, after wringing an affectionate “good 
night” out of Mr. Markov’s hand, she had the mortification to 
behold that gentleman, for whom in truth this whole thing was got 
up, marching off home with Ann Tippit on his arm! Aha, the 
crafty old maid was too much for the widow! She laughed in her 
sleeve, as the good man innocently piloted her along, and won- 
dered about what time Mrs. Duke’s next party would come off ! 

After that event, there was an out-and out scratch. The widow 
felt that she had been driven to the wall by her active enemy, and 
then she turned to bay. No one can describe with what despera- 
tion she fought, nor how severe was the encounter on both sides. 
Ann was not going to give in, neither would Mrs. Duke any 
sooner. It was a drawn battle, out of which each came off second 
best and bloody. 

For a time, by mutual agreement, as it were, there was a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. During the armistice, Mr. Markov got leave of 
absence for a couple of weeks, and left the place. While he was 
gone, each party exercised increased vigilance, and made ready to 
renew the warfare with greater spirit than ever. They had just 
got ready for their performances, when he returned. 

But O, what confusion and dismay did not that return bring 
along with it! Mr. Markov came back with a bride! A married 
man !—having in this way cut the knot that neither of them could 
untie ! 

From that day forward, both of the hostile parties were the best 
of friends ; and if ever he had any enemies in town after that, they 
were the ones! They hated nobody but him. 

+ 


WEALTHY BUTCHER OF LONDON, 


Mons. Francis Wey, a French writer of distinction, who passed 
some weeks in London during the great exhibition, has recently 
— in Paris, his impressions, under the title of “The Eng- 

ish at Home.” On one occasion, while riding in an omnibus, ho 
formed an acquaintance with a fellow-passenger, fron whom he 
derived many explanations of the strange things he saw. One of 
these we give :—‘‘I addressed a few words to him concerning a 
carriage which just drove by. It was too fine to be elegant, and 
was drawn by two magnificent horses. On the box, adorned with 
beautiful fringe, sat a black-coated coachman; there was not a 
wrinkle in his white cravat—his snowy gloves were spotless. In 
the vehicle, on downy cushions, carelessly lounged a man without 
a coat, his arms bare, his sleeves turned 4? to the y= gh an 
apron, with the corners turned up, served him as a gird Mr. 
. asked his neighbor who and what was the strange- looking oc- 
cupant of the carriage. ‘The richest butcher in London,’ was the 
reply. ‘He is returning in his carriage from the slaughter-house 
to his residence. His forefathers were in the same business; his 
father left him a fortune of more than two millions, and he follows 
his a very honorable old custom. This gentleman 
butcher possesses four millions.’ ””—Newark Advertiser. 


The heart of man is older than his head. The first-born is sen- 
sitive, but blind; his younger brother has a cold, but all-compre- 
hensive glance. ‘The blind must consent to be led by the clear- 
sighted, if he would avoid falling’ —Ziegler 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY, 


Encouraged by the unprecedented success which monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has ine its circulation, the 
proprietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronege of the 
public. That this admirable work is A MIRACLE OF CHBAPNESS, is admitted b: 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The expenses of Congress for the current year will amount to 
$2,678,000. The present postmaster at Jamestown, Lebanon 
county, Pa., was appointed under Thomas Jefferson’s administra- 
tion, by Gideon Granger, then postmaster-general, on the 23d of 
September, 1802. He is eighty-one years old, and does all the 
business himself. —— Stalks of sugar cane ten or twelve feet in 
height, have been grown in the neighborhood of Winona, Minne- 
sota, the present season. ——— The cocoa tree furnishes the Indian 
with bread, water, wine, vinegar, milk, oil, honey and sugar. 
And from its leaves, branches, and the shells and husks of the 
fruit, they obtain thread, clothes, vases, cups, baskets, paper, boat- 
sails and ropes. —— One million and eighty thousand silver coins 
were struck at the New Orleans mint in the month of July—value, 
$218,000. The ensign of Nicaragua consists of three stripes, 
two of sky blue, with a white stripe in the centre. In the midst 
of the white is a circular device of the seal of the State, and the 
representation of seven volcanoes, in token of the volcanic range 
of Nicaragua. —— A subscription paper is now im circulation to 
raise a sum to erect a new monument on Lexington Common. It 
should certainly be done. —— The Boston, or Channing’s system 
of fire alarm by telegraph, is on exhibition at St. Louis, and the 
Chamber of Commerce in that city has reported favorably on 
it. —— At Davenport, Iowa, prairie hay is selling for $7 and $8 
per ton, ——— The authorities of Philadelphia have numbered the 
police—the figures being engraved upon the badge stars. The 
arrangement, says the Ledger, is a good one, as it will enable 
those who have complaints to make against policemen, to single 
out their man, and obtain his name.—— Experiments made in 
the south of California, in the culture of broom corn, flax and to- 
bacco, have proved successful beyond all expectation. —— Some 
of the aged fig trees of India are said to cover as much as two 
acres of ground by the simple extension of branches, and regi- 
ments of soldiers have taken refuge under the shadow of a single 
tree. —— B. P. Shillaber, Esq., has just perpetrated a peculiar 
“pome,” which he will hold in readiness for the lyceums of the 
coming winter. —— It is said of one of the shrewdest and wealthi- 
est of the business men of the city of Washington—a gentleman 
now upwards of 70 years of age—that he has never set his foot in 
a railroad car, a steamboat, or a grave-yard, and that he has never 
been so far from Washington as the city of Baltimore. There 
are 21,000 pianos made in the United States each year, affording 
employment to upwards of 3500 workmen. —— The Davenport 
(Ia.) Democrat states that in grading a street in Montezuma, a 
few days since, a sum of $230 was found, in ten and twenty dollar 
gold pieces. It is supposed to have been stolen, and buried there 
for safe keeping. —— Mr. Joseph Stillson, a wealthy farmer of 
Bethlehem, Connecticut, was recently killed by a colt which he 
was attempting to catch in a pasture. He was very much mutila- 
ted and had been sometime dead when found: he was about 80 
years of age.——Emma Jane, daughter of Daniel Elliott, of 
Smithfield, R. I., died lately of hydrophobia. Her age was three 
years. She was badly bitten in the arm by a mad dog some five 
weeks since. —— It is stated as an evidence of the abundance pre- 
vailing, notwithstanding the high price of flour, that the Virginia 
Central Railroad has been unable to supply cars enough to trans- 
port to market the wheat and other produce which is offered at its 


various depots. 


A NATURAL CURIOSITY. 

A correspondent of the Spirit of the Times, writing from Tully, 
Lewis county, Missouri, says—‘‘ I saw yesterday one of the great- 
est nataral curiosities now extant—a snake with two heads, one at 
each extremity. The body is about two feet long, and two inches 
in diameter in the centre. The snake is well formed, large in the 
centre, and gradually tapers to each end, with two perfect heads 
in every respect. But the most novel thing to witness was its 
actions towards the gentleman that caught it, running one way 
with as much ease apparently as the other, with both tongues out, 
each raging apparently with anger. I have no doubt many of 
your readers will look upon this as a snake story, but it is a fact, 
and can be vouched for by many of eur most respectable citizens.” 


> 


Tue Great Amerioan Stapie.—In many quarters cotton is 
regarded as the great American staple production of the United 
States, but it falls far behind several othor articles. The crop of 
corn in the quantity produced and the market value, far exceeds 
that of any other agricaltural product, being worth more than 
three times as much as the cotton raised in the country. The wheat 
crop also exceeds in value the production of cotton, while that of 
hay approaches within two million of dollars only, the aggregate 
value of the cotton raised in the United States. 

Martin Lurner.—The leader of the Protestant reformation is 
a prominent fact in the history of the world. About few men have 
so many books been written. Several yoars ago, there were col- 
lected at the great Luther Festival in Berlin, in a single room of 
the Royal Library, more than eight thousand volumes relating to 
the great reformer and his works. 


A Buepear.—The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Post 
informs us that the droshky-drivors of the city frighten their horses 
_ when they are refractory by shouting out the name of Lord Pal- 
merston, and he is the great terror of the equine race from Lake 
Ladoga to the Caspian. 


Suakars.—The number of Shaker societies in this country is 
eighteen, in seven different States, There are none in any foreign 
country. The denomination was founded through the insteumen- 
tality of Ann Lee, who was born in 1736. 


Wapside Gatherings. 
About $5000 worth of blackberries were sold in New York, 
during the late season, from one town on Long Island. 
The wheat crop in Wisconsin, of the present year, it is estimated 
will not fall short of fourteen million bushels. The average yield 
per acre will be about twenty bushels. 


Mr. John Rice, a New York produce dealer, has recently be- 
come insane, and it was found necessary to send him to the Utica 
Asylum. His property, valued at $100,000, has been placed in 
the hands of a commission. 

The Ottawa newspapers speak of a starch factory in that city, 
eight stories high, ane an area of 150 by 250 feet; and of a 
dwelling-house of one of its opulent citizens, which, when finished, 
will cost from $60,000 to $70,000. 


Mr. Ira Stratton, of Contig, on the occasion of the jubi- 
lee of the Alumni Association of the Academy at New Salem, 
August 27th, subscribed one thousand dollars as a gift from him- 
self for the benefit of the academy. 


A census of Nebraska has just been taken by the United States 
marshals. The returns were to be made by the first of Septem- 
ber, and would, it is thought, show a population of between fifteen 
and twenty thousand civilized white inhabitants. 

The United States frigate Macedonian, which has been under- 
going an examination as to her condition, is pronounced unsea- 
worthy, her timbers being found to be much rotted. She will 
have to undergo very thorough repairs to make her fit for sea. 


Miss Margaret L. Cooper, of Covington, La., had a lover whom 
her friends threatened to shoot; s@ she dressed herself in boy’s 
clothes, and travelled all the way alone to Monticello, Mississippi, 
where she met and married him, and his name is John Rogers. 

One Sunday, lately, John Baker entered the M. E. Church at 
Philadelphia, walked up the middle aisle, and when in front of the 
altar drew a pistol, and presenting it to his breast, pulled the trig- 
ger. Fortunately the cap exploded, and the madman was taken 
in custody. 


The General Association of Congregational Ministers of New 
Hampshire, at their late meeting in Exeter, took measures to erect 
a monument to the memory of Whitefield, who nearly ninety years 
ago —— his earthly labors by the preaching of his last sermon 
in town. 


A neighbor of ours on Clinton Avenue, says the New York 
Times, has an item of news that ought to be passed around for 
the public good. He reports that he obtained a fresh domestic 
yesterday, and this morning she is non est, ditto one gold watch and 
eighteen silver spoons ! 

The Newburyport Herald says that several Jetters containing 
valuables, which were posted at that office, one containing $200, 
but never reached the persons to whom they were directed, have 
been traced by Mr. Holbrook, the mail agent, to a dishonest clerk 
in the office at Providence. 


At a distillery in Auburn, New York, one thousand hogs have 
lately died of distemper. One physician pronounced the disease 
cholera, and another erysipelas. Five hundred more, which were 
driven off at the commencement of the epidemic, were fed on but- 
termilk, and are rapidly recovering. 

The Louisville Journal says Mr. Alexander, of Woodford, has 

urchased the celebrated race horse Lexington. He met Mr. Ten 
Becoch, fe England, and the purchase was made there. The price 
paid was $15,000. This, we bolieve, is the highest price that was 
ever paid for any horse in the United States. 


A splendid ship, designed for the East India trade, and launch- 
ed on the day that the Dudley Observatory was dedicated at Al- 
bany, has been named “ Blandina,” in honor of Mrs. Blandina 
Dudley, the liberal and public spirited lady, who lately gave fifty 
thousand dollars towards the endowment of the Observatory. 


W. Gilmore Simms, of South Carolina, has enrolled himself 
among the lecturers for next winter’s campaign. His subject will 
be “ Rural Life at the South ;” and the novelty of the theme treat- 
ed by a Southerner, as well as curiosity to hear the author of 
“Guy Rivers,” etc., will ensure large audiences. 


According to the returns of the industry of Massachusetts, there 
are two crops—hops and tobacco—that are having an increased 
cultivation. There are seven counties in which hops are raised to 
the value of nearly $50,000. The to crop is chiefly in the 
valley of the Connecticut, and valued at $60,000. 

Benjamin Lombard, Esq., of Illinois, has removed to Cambridge, 
having purchased the pa like edifice recently erected in that 
city, at a cost of forty or fifty thousand dollars, by J. M. Doe, Esq. 
Mr. Lombard is the founder of the Lombard University at Gales- 
burg, IIl., an institution under the patronage of the Universalists. 

Miss Mary Virginia, daughter of Samuel P. Hawes, Esq., of 
Richmond, was united in marriage to the Rev. Edward P. Terhune, 
of Charlotte county, lately. Miss Hawes is the accredited author- 
ess of the novels, ‘‘ Alone,” and “ The Hidden Path,” both of 
which were published over the nom de plume of “ Marian Harland.” 


The Green Bay Advocate of the 28th ult., says that black and- 


gray squirrels are now visiting the corn and wheat fields in the 
vicinity by thousands. Farmers are complaining bitterly of the 
destruction they make among the crops. This is accounted for in 
a great measure by a scarcity of most all kinds of nuts in the 
woods this season. 

The Empress Dowager of Prussia has been named chief of the 
6th regiment of cuirassiers.. When the officers of that regiment 
were presented to her majesty, lately, at Sans-Souci, the empress 
wore a costume which, to a certain degree, resembled the uniform 
of the regiment. With the exception of the queen, no lady has 
ever received such a command in Prussia. 

Mr. George Francis, of Hartford, has a young oak tree (ten 
years old, nineteen feet high, and twelve inches in circumference 
near the surface of the ground), raised from an acorn of the famous 
Charter Oak which was recently blown down. This young oak, 
which he calls “ Charter Oak, Jr.,” he has meee to the Hon. 
I. W. Stuart, who has undertaken to transplant it, at the proper 
season, to the site of the old tree. 

A family living in the back part of Watervlict was nearly poi- 
soned recently. Arsenic had been laid around the house to poison 
rats. ‘The rats ate the arsenic, and feeling very thirsty under its 
burning operations, ran to the water-pail, The poison was com- 
municated to the water, and the family made use of it the next 
day. The whole of them were taken sick, bat were saved from 
death by promptly calling a physician. 

An Albany editor says that a mouse, which had several times 
been caught in the act of nibbling the nice things in his pantry, 
was the other day traced to its nest, which was found to contain 
seven or eight cunning little “ responsibilities.” The parent rogue 
was arrested, and executed for larceny. On one side of the nest, 
a piece of an old Bible was found, on which the following words 
were distinctly visible : Thou shalt not steal.””. What a hypocrite! 


Foreign Items. 


Donglas Jerrold is about to visit the United States—to lecture. 

Sie William Temple, minister at Naples, Lord Palmerston’s 
only brother, is dead. 

The annual debt of Great Britain now is but little rising thirty- 
eight hundred million dollars. . 

The English grocers now adulterate their pepper with hard wood 
raspings. O, the discoveries of the age! 

The Austrians are carrying things with a high hand in Hungary, 
and the Hungarians are furious at the indignities they suffer. 

The Emperor Louis Napoleon and family were at Biarritz, and 
letter writers continue to assert that the emperor is suffering much 
from disease of the liver. 


The harvest of Portugal is over, and is even less than had been 
anticipated. The vines will prove a total failure, and disease has 
broken out among the cattle. 

According to the Allegemeine Zeitung there are 12,000 Jews in 
the Austrian army, of whom more than 500 are officers, surgeons 
with the rank of officers, and members of the auditing department. 

A dinner to the Guards was given in the Surrey Garden, Lon- 
don, on the 2%th, of which 2000 partook. Sergeant Major Ed- 
wards, the oldest in the army, presided. The lord mayor proposed 
Edwards’ health, and the whole affair passed off sheamadie. 

A Paris correspondent says: “By dint of building houses in 
Paris, the city has become uninhabitable.” Rents are so high that 
people at their ease are obliged to fly, and poor families trying to 
move into the suburbs, by the very competition which their influx 
excites, raise lodgings to the same price as in the capital. 


Sands of Gold. 


-. _ Every man is a volume, if you know how to read him.— 
Channing. 
What yon leave at your death, let it be without contro- 

versy,felse the lawyers will be your heirs.—Osborne. 

-... There is an alchemy of quiet malice by which women can 
concoct a subtle poison from ordinary trifles.—Z/awthorne. 

-++. There is no disguise which can long conceal love where it 
does, or feign where it does not, exist.—La Rochefoucauld. 

.... Prescribe no positive laws to thy will: for thou mayest be 
_. to-morrow to drink the same water thou despisest to-day.— 


..+. Whatever that be, which thinks, which understands, which 
wills, which acts, it is something celestial and divine ; and, upon 
that account, must necessarily be eternal.— Cicero. 

.... There are very few original thinkers in the world, or ever 
have been ; the greatest part of those who are called philosophers, 
have adopted the opinions of some who went before them.—Dugald 
Stewart. 


... Passion is the great mover and spring of the soul; when 
men’s passions are strongest, they may have great and noble 
effects ; but they are then also apt to fall into the greatest mis- 
carriages.— Sprat. 

-.+. Frugality may be termed the daughter of prudence, the 
sister of temperance, and the parent of liberty. He that is extrav- 
agant will quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce depend- 
ence, and invite corruption.—Johnson. 


Joker's Budaet. 


Pitch darkness has been so improved as to read “ bituminous 
obscurity.” 

In reference to ladics’ dresses, it is no longer customary to say 
“the height,” but “ the breadth of fashion.” 

The man who.thought he coaxed a lawyer to take a dollar less, 
is now trying to set fire to an iceberg with a cigar. 

Look out for your dogs. A person has invented and patented 
a machine for making guano out of dogs and other animals. 

A well-known wit says: No Yankee is satisfied with the trath, 
unless you can prove to him that it is worth eight or ten per cent. 

A friend says he’s either head and ears in love, or else he’s got 
the colic—he can’t tell which, as he is not certain which he tasted 
last, kisses or watermelons. 

“ Doctor,” said a loquacious lady, “ why have I lost my teeth ?” 
“You have worn them out with your tongue, ma’am,” replied the 
dentist. The lady vamosed. 

The change of a single letter makes a curious difference in a 
word sometimes. A paper copying from ‘“ Benton’s Thirty 
Years,” calls it “Thirty Bears in the United States Senate.” 

The young man who was crossed in love last week, says if it 
were not for getting wet he would drown himself! He will prob- 
ably compromise the matter by shooting himself in a looking- 
glass. 

A stupid fellow being seen one day in a singular attitude, stoop- 
ing down with his head between his legs, was asked the reason, to 
which he replied that he wished to see how the pain at the back of 
his head looked. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expreasly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAP AR FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of raz MAMMOTH 
sizx, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly in the Union, with the exception of ** Bauiou’s PicroriaL.”’ 
a ple copies sent when desired. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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Any person sending us ‘welve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tas oF oun Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Picroamut, 
@4 perannum. Published every Sarurpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Waoresats Aczunts.—S. French 
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THE FRENCILT SOLDIERS’ RETURN FROM WAR. 
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